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Member of the Directorate. 





HOUSE-BOATING IN CHINA 


By JULIAN RALPH 


Illustrated by €. D. WELDON 
The First of a Series of Papers on Every Day Life in the Celestial Empire 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE 


A FRONTIER FIGHT 


A Thrilling Chapter in Indian War- 
. fare by 


General G. A. FORSYTH, U. 8. A. 


THE NEW CZAR 
And What We .May Expect from Him 
By Professor E. BORGES 
of the Lyceum at St. Petersburg. 





The Grand Prix and Other Prizes, by Richard Harding Davis, 
First Impressions of Literary New York, by W. 0. Howel/s. 





_ NOW READY HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 





ancient 


FOR STUDENTS OF HISTORY. 


MEMOIRS OF BARRAS. 


Edited, with a General Introduction, Prefaces, 
and Appendices, by Gzorcg Durvuy, ‘Translated. With Seven Por- 
traits in Photogravure. Two Fac-similes, and Two Plans. In Four 
Volumes, Vol. I. The Ancient Regime and the Revolution. Vol. II. 
The Directorate up to the 18th Fructidor. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $3.75 a Vol. Vols. I. and II. now ready. 


THB|LIFE OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN: 


By Joun BicELow, Author of “ Life of Benjamin Franklin,” ‘“ France and the 


Confederate Navy,” Editor of ‘* Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. 
Tilden,” etc. With Portraits and Illustrations. Two Volumes. §8vo, 
Cloth, "Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6.00. (Jn a Box.) 


THE AMERICAN CONGRESS. 


A History of National Legislation and Political Events, 1774-1895. By 
JosepH West Moore. 


7 Cloth, $3.00. 








Vacation Reading. 


The Master. A Novel. By I. ZANGWILL, 
Author of ‘‘ Children of the Ghetto,” etc. 
Illustrated by T. De THULsTRUP. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 





The Princess Aline, A Story. By Ricn- 
ARD Harpinc Davis, Author of ‘* Van 
Bibber, and Others,” ‘‘The Exiles, and 
Other Stories,” etc, Illustrated by C, D. 
Gipson, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.25. 


Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica. By Joun 
KENDRICK Bancs, Author of ‘‘ Three 
Weeks in Politics,” ‘* Coffee and Repartee,” 
‘*The Water Ghost,” etc. Illustrated by 
H. W. McVickar. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice, A 
Novel. By WALTER Besant, Author of 
‘*The Rebel Queen,” “ All Sorts and Con- 


ditions of Men,” etc, Illustrated. 1amo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 
With the Procession. A Novel. By 


Henry B, Futver, Author of ‘* The: Cliff- 
Dwellers,” Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.25. 


Tenting on the Plains, Or, General Custer 
in Kansas and Texas, By Exvizapera B, 
Custer. Illustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.50, (New dition.) 


The Phantoms of the Foot-Bridge, and | 
Other Stories. By CHARLES EGBEert CRaAb- 
pock, Author of ‘In the ‘Stranger Peo- 
ple’s’ Country.” Illustrated, Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


The Idiot. By Joun Kenprick Banes, 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1,00. 


Men Born Equal. A Novel. By Harry 
Perry Rosinson. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna” 
mental, $1.25. 


A Farm-House Cobweb, A Novel, By’ 
Emory J. Haynes, Post 8vo, Cloth, Crna- 
mental, $1.25. 


The Adventures of Jones. By Havpen : 
CARRUTH. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1.00, j 





" Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


“For sale by all booksellers, or will be matled by the publishers, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
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NEW BOOKS. [irriz, Brows & COMPARY’S| oP =R vA LOWELL | 
- ITTLE, ROWN OMPANY § — nO mg Japan” _ —_~ notable 
works on the Far East, contributes to t 
WILLIAM THE SILENT, NEW BOOKS . g At 
Prince of Orange, the Moderate Man of the : ; 
XVIth Century. The Story of his Life —— Atlantic Monthly TE 
as told in his own Letters, in those of his| 4 romance of Virginia in the Seventeenth | ft JUNE the second article of a series on OF 
friends and his enemies, and from Official entury. 1 
Documents, By orm Purxaw. Two| rhe Head of a Hundred. Being an Ac. MARS, : 
eataamons, — reproduc- Wesukes eae ee gene Sina dealing with Te Water Problem, : 
ons, ete., etc., $3.75. ’ “2 
wrt Story of . William the Bileas® is an oft-told i tae See Pd a eee Other important papers are TH 
8. . Ww H - ’ 
fncst a figere during % of hist St yenem be came in| ‘*The Colonial Cavalier.” 16mo. Cloth, | Some Reminiscences of Christina Ros- } 
direct touch with so many of the actors in the last/ extra, gilt top, $1.25. setti, by W1LL1AM SHARP. és 
tcae ic ait caaeaden Me diabetes toes In the Twilight of the Gods sisca 
hed a dlesrer vision than he of individual rignts and | 4 "¢% "ovel of great interest, by the author by Larcapto HEARN, thes 
of national unity, and there are few essays on the A Pilgrimage to the Great Buddhist 4g 
principles of a confederated government as clear | Children of the Soil. Translated from the 


and rous as were the expressions from the lips 
of the famous “ Silent One, 


LOUIS XIV. 

And the Zenith of the French Monarchy. By 
ArrTuor Hassatt, M. A., Senior Student 
of Christ Church College, Oxford. Being 
No. 14 in Heroes of Nations Series. Fully 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50; half leather, 
$1.75. 

in the reign of Euro; monarch 
Minin sy cing perikin ccamapies of Teal pesriociom 


and heroism than will ve found related in this his- 
py | O the great King of France from the years 1707 
to L 


JULIAN, 

Philosopher and Emperor, and the Last Strug- 
gle of Paganism — Christianity. By 
Axiozg GaRDNER, turer in Newnham 
College, Cambridge. Being No. 13 in He- 
roes of Nations Series. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 


“M. W. H.,” in the N.Y. Sun,” says of this: 

“One of the most admirable of the volumes in- 
-cluded in the ‘ Heroes of the Nations’ series .. . 
"To the author was intrusted a most difficult subject, 
and but few English scholars could have treated it 
with more thoroughness, skill, and discrimination. 
She nesgires us in the space at her command a dis- 
tinct and vivid conception of the complex peesone? 
ity of the imperial reactionist against Christianity, 
-and in some remarkable chapters she has expounded 
the nature of his philosophical and theological 
‘views, which seem to have been a compound of neo- 
\platonism and mithraicism. She has, moreover, en- 
abled the reader to reconstruct, in imagination, the 
environment in which Julian and bis contemporaries 
lived, their personal sppeataoee and dress, the 
most strik laces ere they dwelt, and the 
woenes in which they habitually moved, The book 
contains many illustrations, largely derived from 
contemporary art, including es ally the ivory 

‘diptychs, portraits, and coins of the period.” 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

The Ancient tian Doctrine of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul. By A. Wizpr- 
MANN, Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Bonn. 12mo, cloth, 
Hmited letterpress edition, $1.00. 


THE COUNTESS BETTINA. 

A Novel. By an anonymous author. 12mo, 
cloth, 91.00; paper, 50c. No. 5 in the 
Hudson Library. 

Previously published in this series. No, 1—Love 

a ag I 


EVERY DAY’S NEWS. 
By C. E. Franots. No. 7 in the Incog- 
nito es. 24mo, Limp cloth, 50c. 


Previously published in this series. No. 1—Shen’s 
Pigtail. No. Hon. Stan’ and Others. No 3— 
Lesser’s ter, No. 4-Husband of No Im- 
portance. No.5—Helen. No.6—A Gender in Satin. 


THE NEW WORLD 
With Other Verse. By Lovis James Bioox. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin; pros- 
pectuscs “ Heroes of the Nations" Series the 
rene the Nations” Gortes sont on fon. 


Polish of Henryx Srenx1ewi0z, author of 
‘“‘ With Fire and Sword,” ‘‘ The Deluge,” 
‘*Pan Michael,” ‘‘ Without Dogma,” ete., 
by Jeremiah Curtin. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
$2.00. 

4 new and powerful romance of North Italy, 
now first translated, 


A Madonna of the Alps. Translated from 
the German original of B. Sonvize-Smipt 


by Nathan Haskell Dole. With photo- 
gravure frontispiece. 16mo. Cloth, extra, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


A New Volume of Irish Legends. 


Tales of the Fairies and of the Ghost- 
World. Collected from oral tradition in 
Southwest Munster. By Jzrzmian Curtin, 
author of ‘‘ Myths and Folk-Lore of Ire- 
land,” “ Myth and Folk-Tales of the Rus- 
sians, Western Slavs, and Magyars,”’ 
‘* Hero-Tales of Ireland,” etc. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


A Useful Handbook for ali Cyclists. 


Pleasure - Cycling. By Henry Ctyps. 
With 384 silhouettes and vignettes. 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Pollock and satan a’s History of English 
aw. 


The History of English Law before the 
time of Edward I. By Sim Freprriok 
Pot.toox, LL.D., &., Corpus Professor of 
Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, 
and Frepgrio WituaM Maitranp, LL.D., 
Downing Professor of the Laws of England 
in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 
8vo. Cloth, $9.00 net. 


A book for every property-holder, 


Your Will: How to Make It. By Gzorcz 
F. Tvoxer, author of a ‘‘ Manuel of Wills,” 
and joint author of ‘‘ The Federal Income 
Tax lained ” and ‘‘ Notes on the United 
States Statutes.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


The Cause of Hard Times. By Unizr H. 
Crooxger. 16mo. Cloth, 50 cents net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & C0., pusuisuens, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 





MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 
ASTOR PLACE. CONTAINS 248,000 VOLUMES. 





During the are p d to take ten 
books, which may be kept until October 1. Books forwarded 
by mail or express to members out of town. 





THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROOM1), 


Fifth Ave. and St., is week trees 
ee ieee oe “ 





application. 
G, 


P, PUTNAII’S SONS, 
New York and London. 


Exhibition of rave books ; two galleries of paintings. 





Sanctuary of North China 
by WILLIAM WooDVILLE ROCKHILL, 


The Seats of the Mighty X., XI. 


by GILBERT PARKER. TH 

A Singular Life. XIV.-XVII. I 
by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. ue 

A Week on Walden’s Ridge Il. WA 
(in Eastern Tennessee) by BRADFORD Torrey, bon 
On the Oregon Express, by Virna Woops, fl 
Through the Windows: Two Glimpses ® 
of a Man’s Life HE 


by Francis EDMUND LESTER. 


A Japanese Sword-Song 
by Mary STocKTon HunTER. 


Vocal Culture in its Relation to Literary 
Culture, by Hiram Corson. 


$4.00 a year ; 35 cents a number, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York, 
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History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading. DUI 
By 3. Ne. LARNED, Ex-Pres’t Am. Library Aws 
Giving History on All Topics in the _— 
Exact Words of the Historians 
selves. Engl 
“It li hat E lopedia known tome 
can give.”-MELLEN CHAMBERLAIN. Gus 
“TI believe it will prove one of the most valuable | 
reference booksin existence.”—JOHN Fisks. tase 
“ The most interesting E: lo ia that I believe 
has appeared." Prot, Bunis Chicago Unteorsli Hands 
“A wo <4 f th t precious historical treas a 
ures.” — ow. °T. HARRIS. U. S.. Commissioner y CC 
“It gives far more of the fruits of original reseat® 
and the first hand judgments of leading thinkers 
than any other book I’know of.”—FoRREst Mondas, POE) 
“An unlocked treasure of history.”—Presideat A 
Fiske, Albion College, SE. 
“The almost incomparable usefulness of thls Le 
book.”—ALBERT SHAW, Editor Review of a 2 
“This book is a downright al road to 
ing.”—SIDNEY 8. Rupee, Providence, RL, me 
“ ‘The historic maps are su in study and ge THE | 
graving to any hitherto publ ed in our country. 1 
. C. D. HARTRANFT, Hartford, Ct. By 
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Admlesion Free. Ne Tickets required. 


C. 4. NICHOLS CO., Publishers 
Springfield, Mass. 
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NEW ISSUES IN THE BUCKRAI SERIES. 


18mo, with Frontispieces, 75 cents each. 


Companion Volume 
— to Slum Stories of London. 


TENEMENT TALES 
oF NEW YORK, 


By J W. Suttivan. Stories of our cosmopvlitan poor, 
Irish, Russian, German, French and Italian, by one 
who has lived among them. The street boys supply a 
strong humorous element. Frontispiece by Wechsler. 


A Tale of Strange Adventures. 
THE TINE MACHINE. 


An Invention. By H. S. Wetts. 

One cannot lay it down unfinished. . . . No synop- 
sis can give an idea of the graphic and peculiar power of 
the ae New York Commercial Advertiser. 

“Remarkably interesting.” —Buffalo Commercial. — 

“Nothing we can write can give an idea of this bril- 
tiant little book.” — Boston Times. 


Humorous College Reminiscences, 


THE WAYS OF YALE, 


In the Consulship of Plancus. By H. A. Bezrs, 

“Its only fault is that there is not enough of it,”— 
N.Y, Times. : 

“A felic'tous capture of the elusive undergraduate 
spirit. + . mingled with the uproarious humor which 
jostles the sentimental so closely in college life.” —Spring- 

Republican. 
Melton royally entertaining booklet.”—/ndependent. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 


NOW READY. 


The Library of 
Robert Hoe. 


Acontribution to the history of Bibliophil- 
ismin America. 


By 0. A. BIERSTADT, 
Assistant Librarian of the Astor Library. 





One volume, 8vo, on Japan paper. With 
110 illustrations from manuscripts and 
books of the collection. Edition limited 
to 350 copies. 

Cloth, uncut. $15.00 net. 
> 


DUPRAT & CO., Publishers, 
349 Fifth Ave., New York. 


— 
Landes eprint 
eae 


Clitions 
Handsome bindings 


COPELAND AND DAY. 


POEMS, i! LionzL JouNson. Seven hun- 
dred and fty copies. Ooctavo, $1.50. 
ASEA MARK; A Threnody for Robert 

Louis By Bees ee. 

Duodecimo, paper, 25¢. es 

on Iiindmnde oper, ¢r00. Ready im- 

y. 

THE BLACK RIDERS, And Other Lines. 

STEPHEN Crang. Five heahed a 

cs palidensl ecrts eatente 
RES ont es 





H. W. HAGEMANN, 
Importer., 
160 5th Ave., N. %. 


MOHAWK BUILDING, 


Catalegue sent gratis. 











STEVENSONIANA. 


Our New Catalogue, No, 39, contains an almost com- 
plete set of the Works of Robert Louis Stevenson in 
the First Editions. Mailed to any address, 


GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, Rochester, N. Y. 


S + —¥# Noah Farnham Morrison, 


Rare, Old and Curious Books. 
Americana a Specialty. 
877 BROAD ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


Send for Catalogue. Libraries Purchased, 











RARE BOORS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD 
THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE, 
At a Great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 
Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may de- 
sire, and we will quote price by return mail. 
SPECIAL TERSIS TO LIBRARIES. 


Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


81 CHAFIBERS ST,, = NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 

Attention is directed to our COMPLETE 
STOCK of MODERN and CURRENT 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 
ditions are being made to our list. TEXT 
BOOKS, GRA ARS, DICTIONARIES, 
PHRASE-BOOKS. Books for the uire- 


ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
Catalogues and Lists on application. Subscriptions te 
all periodicals. 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq., New York. 


RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
Wituam Evarts Benjamin, 22 E. 16th St., New York. 
Catalogues issued continually, 


“THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. For any book om any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 

















A. S. CLARK, 174 Fulton St., N. Y, City, (West of B'way) 
deals in Books that are out of the common, as also Maga- 
zines, Catalogues upon application. 


H, WILLIAMS 
195 West 10rn Street, New Yorx, 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals, Sets, vol- 
umes or single numbers. 








numbers and sets of all azines. For 
ce state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
enil Building, St, Louis, Mo. 


| ONUMENTS 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 CARMINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

TO RENT.—Studio in the Country. 


At Marion, Mass., on Buzzard’s Bay, 
in a pine grove not far back from the water, 
a stone studio, furnished. One large room, 
enormous fireplace, well of pure water at the 
door. Rent for summer, $100. Address 
85 Clinton Place, New York. 


Handy-Binder 


To any address, One Dollar. 
The Critic one year, with Binder, $3.50, 
THE CRITIC CO., Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


BAC 


EXxcHance, De 


























A PANORAMA 


442 Miles Long, 


Affording rare glimpses of the character- 
istics and life of ten great American 
cities—important agricultural, mining and 
manufacturing communities—rivers, moun- 
tains and cataracts of world-wide repu- 
tation—landscapes of infinite variety, 
illustrating in the most impressive man- 
ner the beauty, wealth and resources of 
the great Empire State—is included in 
every purchase of a through ticket over the 


New York CENTRAL 


‘* AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD ”’ 


For a copy of “The Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send two 2-cent stamps to GEORGE 4H. 
DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 





Men’s Wear. 


FLANNEL TRAVELLING SHIRTS, 
Silk and Cheviot Pajamas, 
SMOKING JACKETS, 


DRESS SHIRTS. 


Imported and Town-made. 


NECKWEAR. 


“ Dent’s,” “ Fowne’s” & Courvoissier’s 


GLOVES, 


For Street, Driving, and Evening Wear. 
UMBRELLAS. 
Proadoooy HK 19th ot. 


Nors.—Com ‘une 1st our store will 
Piaget a 


NEW YORK. 
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MACMILLAN & ComMPANY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


MUNICIPAL HOME RULE. 
‘ A Study in Administration. 


By Fraxx J. Goopyow, A.M., LL.B., Professor of Administrative Law in Columbia, Author of ‘‘ Comparative Administrative Lay.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 

*,* Professor Goodnow, in the Preface, says: ‘‘The hope is entertained that this essay may be useful from both the legal ani 
political points of view, from the legal point of view, because nowhere before has the attempt been made to collect and review either the 
cases decided by the courts relative to this matter, or the various constitutional provisions assuring to municipalities the right to 
their own affairs; from the political point of view, because any theory which the courts may have formulated upon the subject hay 
presumptions in ite favor resulting from the fact that their conclusions have been reached through the following of inductive rather tha 
deductive methods. 











ALSO PUBLISHED BY THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


In Honor of Henry Drisler. 
With a Portrait and Illustration. 8vo, cloth, $4.00 net. 


Number 6y2 














New Volume of the ** Ha-Libris Series,” 
Alphabets. 


A handbook of lettering, compiled for the use of artiste, designers, 
handcraftsmen and students. With complete historical and 
practical descriptions, By Epwarp F. Srraneg. Printed at 
the Chiswick Press. With more than 200 illustrations. Im- 
perial 16mo, satin cloth, $2.75 net. 





New Story by Mrs. Molesworth. 
Sheila’s [lystery. 


By Mas. Moreswortn. With illustrations by L. Lesii Brooke. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


New Volume of the Heonomic Classics. Hdited by W. J. Ashley. 


Engiand’s Treasure, 


By Forraien Trapz. By Tuomas Mon, 1664. 16mo, cloth, 75 


cents net. 
Already Issued: 
ADAM SMITH. Select Chapters and Passages. 


I. 
Il. RICARDO, First Six Chapters. 
lll, MALTHUS, Parallel Chapters from the First and Seeond Editions. 





First Volume Now Ready. 


[acmillan’s [iniature Series. 


Issued monthly. Price, 25 cents. Yearly subscription, $2.75, 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co, beg to announce that they will issue monthly, 
in paper covers, under the title of ‘* Macmillan’s Miniature Series,” the fo 
lowing popular works: 

I, SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By WILLIAM WINTER. Now Ready. 
Il. THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. By Mase. Oscoop Wricar, (Jun) 
ll, A TRIP TO ENGLAND. By GoLpwIn Smita. (Ju/ly.) 





Ready Next Week. New Novel by the Author of ‘* Esther Water," 


Celibates. 
By Gzoraz Moorz. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions in Europe 
and America, 


By Cuarizs Boragaup. Translated by C. D. Hazen, Professorol 
History in Smith College. With an introduction by J, 
Vixcrnt, Johns Hopkins University. Extra crown 8vo, $200. 

*,”" A brief but systematic treatise on the methods by which constitutions 
are adopted and changed in all the countries of Europe and America wher 
written charters prevail. 

‘*It is a very able study of constitutional questions, theories and methods 

The translators have done a good service in the interest of the America 

public,”—Phila, Evening Telegraph. 





“A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ALTRUISM. 


By Evizapeta Hastines. 


16mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


‘‘This is a remarkable book. The experiment must have been made in Boston. A book which deals with reform and reformer— 


the multiplicity of schemes for accomplishing the uplifting of man, and for interpreting God. 
- The problems are perplexing . . . They need to be correctly estimated . . . by no means an unslt 


for men... with that for women. . 


It deals with the settlement idea, with thet 


cessful attempt. The volume is not only entertaining, but ie valuable.’— Boston Advertiser. 





Zangwiil’s Famous Novel, 
Children of the Ghetto. 


New edition with glossary. ByI. Zanewitt. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The “ Children of the Ghetto” is a novel dealing with the life of the Jews 
who swarm in the East End of London. Mr. Zangwill presents a most graphic 
and comprehensive picture of the little known details of everyday Jewish life 
in London. 


By the Same Author. 
The King of Schnorrers, 
Grotesques and Fantasies. 
With over ninety illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“One of the quaintest and most original books of the year has the title of 
‘The King of Schnorrers, Grotesques and Fantasies.’ The stories range from 
the most delightful of comedy to all that is inexpressibly pathetiv,”—The 
World. 





By the Author of ‘The Friendship of Nature.” 
Birdcraft. 


A field book of two hundred song, game and water birds. By 
Maser Oscoop Wrieut. With full-page plates con 
BIRDS IN THEIR NATURAL COLORS AND 0 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 8vo, linen, $8.00 net. 


“ The importance of the colored prints cannot be over-estimated, for they 
enable one to determine at a glance the rough classification of the birds0i 
may see about the gardens or along the seashore.” 


** The text gives the descriptions and biographies of two hundred o 
a synopsis of the families to which thoy belong, and a simple Key by 
wee may be identified, either by their color or by some equally visible 
quality. 


By the Same Author 
The Friendship of Nature. 


A Chronicle of New England Birds and Flowers. 
With a frontispiece. 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. Also # lav 
paper edition, limited to 250 copies, with 12 full-page plat 
crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00 nez. 


*,° Mrs, Wright at once takes a leading place among writers on nail 
—New York Times. 


**She has made a study of bird character.” 








MACIILLAN & COMPANY, 





66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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‘The Critic 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1881) 


Published every Week, at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
SATURDAY, May 25 1895 


The Tennyson Beacon 

SINCE LAST WEEK's Critic went to press, we have to record 
the subscriptions for the Beacon fund acknowledged below. 
We notice with pleasure that educational institutions are so 
well represented in this list, and hope that the coming gen- 
eration will thus demonstrate that Tennyson is @ poet of 
the future as well as of the past—a singer for all time. 
Mrs. Norris, San Francisco $30 Normal College Echo, New 
A.W. Drake, New York York 
Easthampton (Mass.) High 

School 


fe) $10 
Chambers Baird, Ripley, O. I 
Rev. W. A. B., San Mateo, 


Students of Tennyson, Cam- Cal. I 
os (Mass.) English eoreeniids 
High School 4.2 $56.25 


5 
Previously acknowledged, $1034; total to date, $1090. 25. 





Literature 
‘¢ Memoirs of Barras’’ 

Member of the Directorate, Edited, with a general introduction, prefaces 
and appendices, by George Duruy. Jn four volumes. Vols, J.- 
Il, Harper & Bros. 

“CALOMNIEZ, CALOMNIEZ,” said Beaumarchais, “il en reste 
toujours quelque chose.””’ This motto might have been 
printed on the fly-leaf of these Memoirs of the most con- 
temptible cad that history wots of. Such malignity as this 
product of the French Revolution evinces in every line is al- 
most inconceivable. A blackguard undoubtedly by nature, 
Barras set his clever mind deliberately on improving his in- 


born aptitude. He spat his venom not only at Napoleon,’ 


whom, of course, it cannot hurt, but at the whole imperial 
family, beginning with Madame Mére, and culminating in an 
outburst of low revilement of Joséphine. Hardly a contem- 
porary escapes the poisoned scratches of his facile pen. Tal- 
leyrand, Mme. de Staél, Mme. Tallien, even—his friends, 
his colleagues and his opponents,—all suffer from his venom, 
which is made more dangerous by the wit and sharp brilliancy 
of his writing. In his long introduction, M. Duruy traces 
the history of the Memoirs, and explains how they finally 
came into his possession. Of their authenticity there can be 
no doubt ; and whatever “ editing ’’ may have been done on 
them by M. Rousselin de Saint-Albin, in whose hands they 
came after Barras's death, was evidently entirely in the Direc- 
tor's own spirit, which was one of calumny of Napoleon and 
his house, and of glorification of Barras. Vain beyond be- 
lief, this Director of the Republic of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity begins his Memoirs with a boastful account of his 
noble family, for he was descended from a Crusader, and fol- 

it up quite early in these pages with a complacent ref- 
erence to the first woman in whose eyes he found favor. For 
he is anxious to let his readers know that he was a Don Juan 
all his life. ‘ 

The first volume of the Memoirs comprises the ancien 
régime from 1755, the year in which Barras was born, to the 
Revolution, and thence to the Constitution of the Year III, 
{1795)—i, ¢., to the Directional Government. M. Duruy 

Otes the greater part of his preface to this volume to dem- 
Onstrating that Napoleon was, indeed, the leading spirit of 
siege of Toulon, a glory of which Barras tries to rob him. 
particular interest in these pages is the clear account of 
the affair of the necklace, which shows again what an amaz- 
Ing simpleton the “wicked” Cardinal de Rohan must have 
been. Barras saw at once that Cagliostro was a charlatan— 
but then, it is so easy to confuse hindsight with foresight in 
ts that we keep with us until our death. The narrative 

of his visit to Robespierre is too long to be quoted, but is 


well worth reading in full; the portrait of the “ tiger-cat of 
the Revolution,” forming the frontispiece of this volume, ef- 


‘fectively contradicts the amiable writer’s statement that he 


saw a strong likeness between Robespierre and Napoleon, A 
little out of place chronologically is an excellent don mot of 
Dr. Corona, “one of the most distinguished of Italy’s sons, 
who had been President of the Directory of the Roman 
Republic.” “A painting by David of the coronation of 
Napoleon was exposed at the Sa/on shortly after the first 
Russian campaign. The picture hung opposite the Battle 
of Eylau, by Gros. Dr. Corona, on entering the Sa/on, ex- 
claimed aloud in an outburst of temper on seeing these pic- 
tures face to face, ‘Coronation and slaughter [sacre ef mas- 
sacre|! That is truly he in two volumes!’ ” 

The second volume is occupied with the period from the 
establishment oi the Directory to the 18th Fructidor, and in 
it occur the passages that brand Barras as an irredeemable 
scoundrel. M, Duruy advances his reasons for publishing 
them, and indulges in a flight of eloquence that hardly ap- 
peals to Anglo-Saxon good taste; but the question remains, 
why did he publish this vile chapter? Enough is known of 
Joséphine’s life in Paris before she met Bonaparte, to make 
additional, and evidently exaggerated and malignant, details 
superfluous. Bonaparte, according to Barras, was constantly 
on the look-out for an advantageous marriage, thinking that 
he could parvenir par les femmes. To reach his aim, he was 
willing to overlook the past of the woman who would marry 
him—nay, more, he was willing that that past should be her 
present, if in that way she could further his plans and as- 
pirations. Napoleon thought that Joséphine was rich, says 
Barras, and that she had been, nay, was still, Barras’s mistress; 
therefore he married her. This period in the great Corsican’s 
life is rather obscure, although the evidence of history points 
almost conclusively to his ardent love for the beautiful Creole 
and his belief in her purity; in fact, as M. Duruy points out, 
the Memoirs themselves furnish proof of the falsity of this 
accusation. It is worthy of notice, however, that the charge 
of venality where women were concerned has been made 
against many of the men of the house of Bonaparte; and it 
followed Napoleon III, from his dark days of London to his 
brilliant throne. For the rest, these Memoirs are undoubtedly 
of great historical value. Barras had a sharp eye as well as 
a sharp pen. He was in the midst of it all, lived through the 
Terror in constant danger of the guillotine, and saw the sordid 
inside of the great upheaval that ushered in the régime moderne. 
Lauding his own part in the history of that period, belittling 
that of others, throwing a little mud here and a little venom 
there, he follows the course of events closely, and furnishes a 
highly valuable commentary that should be read, however, in 
the light of other commentaries and memoirs, and questioned 
at every step. His malicious wit is often amusing, as in the 
case of Talleyrand, who, he says, looked like Robespierre ; 
and the latter, as we have mentioned above, looked, he 
thought, like Napoleon. The two volumes yet to come, we 
are sure, will be expected impatiently by others besides 
ourselves. 

The two volumes before us are handsomely printed and 
bound, and contain portraits of Robespierre, Danton, Barras 
and Joséphine, plans of the siege of Toulon and a facsimile 
of the appeal to arms written on the night of the gth Thermi- 
dor, year II. (1794), with Robespierre’s unfinished signature 
and the blood spots dropped on it from his shattered jaw. 
But if ever book needed an index, it is this one ; the student 
will miss it at every page. 
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** Outre [er ’’ 
By Paul Bourget. Charles Scribner's Sons, 

WALTER BaGenot’s definition of academies as “asylums 
of the ideas and tastes of the last age” would seem to be 
justified in the prejudices which a talented member of the 
French Academy found it impossible to lay aside in his dis- 
cussion of the American people. M. Bourget travelled over 
the length and breadth of our land and saw-nothing but the 
blatant Yankee of stage tradition. He came prepared to 
refer us all to an established norm, and, trained observer as 
he undoubtedly is, found the effort but the accomplishment 
of a four de force. He has fallen into the pit dug for most 
superficial political observers and inexperienced travellers, in 
taking the people by whom he found himself surrounded to 
be types of the whole nation. In descriptive analysis of that 
which is visible to the physical eye he is inimitable, for in 
such effects he has won his fame as a novelist. His 
picture of the trans-Atlantic voyage and the people on 
the steamer is the very best of its kind, and we find fault 
with M. Bourget only because he seems never to have broad- 
ened his steamer point of view. There he saw everything at 
a glance, but ashore—in New York, Newport, Chicago, or 
where you will,—a deeper insight, a previous study and prep- 
aration are expected from a commentator before his criticism 
can command respectful attention, Only in the power of 
recording what he has chanced to notice does this French au- 
thor differ from other hurrying tourists who have published 
their American hotel and railway experiences. 

M. Bourget is not altogether responsible for his failure to 
understand us. The merest glance through his book is suffi- 
cient to reveal the fact that he seems never to have got 
within the doors of a representative of the large class of con- 
servative Americans of refinement and education who should 
be best qualified to typify their country. The reason for 
this exclusion is not far to seek, for M. Bourget was preceded 
outre mer by his reputation. We had read his books and 
knew him only from them, and it is not likely that a man 
could introduce into his home an author, however dis- 
tinguished, with whose work a healthy-minded woman can- 
not be acquainted. M. Bourget formed his elaborately super- 
ficial estimate of our social life at Newport from the very 
froth of the wave of plutocratic society, and his conclusions 
are distasteful in an almost natural consequence. It will be 
a long time before an American of any grade will accept a 
Frenchman’s estimate of his womankind, especially that of a 
man who sums them up as possessing “‘a chaste depravity.” 
M. Bourget emanates none of the clear, white light to us 
that his master Taine threw upon English society. He 
makes no broad study of our environment, such as has 
enabled Mr. Bryce to hold a mirror to our nation. His point 
of view is consistently narrow and imperturbably French. 
Almost the only novelists he selects for comment are those 
who model themselves upon M. Paul Bourget and his con- 
Jreres—the diseased analysts of forbidden passion ; and we 
have read his book to learn nothing new of our countrymen, 
nothing to give pause to our national propensities. 

There is not a little just animadversion upon our “feverish 
restlessness,” an undoubted and disturbing characteristic of 
our cis-Atlantic development; but M. Bourget seems to have 
learnt nothing more of this than the current European esti- 
mate of our travelling compatriot. Yet he had great oppor- 
tunities of observation while here. An American loves noth- 
ing better than to act’-as a national showman, and our 

“sights were shown to M. Bourget with unctuous enjoy- 
ment. What he saw in the prisons, the schools and uni- 
versities, in the slums and in the farming counties, is depicted 
with the exquisite art we expected. Nor was he deprived of 
an appreciative acquaintance with the “‘great American liar,” 
though he seems to have failed to understand the kind of 
humorous delight in shocking a foreigner which prompted the 
young American girl to extol the joys of being a youthful 
widow in the exclamation, “I wish I might be married to a 


man who would be struck dead on the way back from church!” 
This young person is made to prove that the American woman 
does not understand love. M. Bourget was studiously cred. 
ulous of every picturesque justification of his preconceived 
theories of what is “ American,” from hog-killing in Chicago 
to casual murder and sudden death at the South. After all 
is said, it is M. Bourget’s very training which unfits him 
for the writing of a national appreciation. He is essentially 
a Frenchman, and more a Parisian, of whom Zola has re. 
cently said :—‘* We have no broad views. We concern our. 
selves only with the fireside, the club and the asphalt. We 
rarely acquire other languages, and as a rule read no litera. 
ture but our own.” A man with such an equipment can be 
forgiven for his failure, though we find it difficult to condone 
the impertinence of the attempt. At all events, M. Bourget 
has been given to understand what we think of his observa 
tions among us in no uncertain voice. He is the most im 
portant person we have had to deal with in this capacity for 
some time, and it may be said in conclusion, that he cer. 
tainly has not paved the way for a cordial welcome in Amer. 
ica to another of his kind. 

It was another Frenchman who said that most of the evils of 
life arise from man’s being unable to sit still in a room. We 
would suggest this to M. Bourget, with the additional proviso 
that it be a room at home. 





‘¢ From the Greeks to Darwin’’ 
An Outline of the Development of the Evolution Idea, By Henry 
Fairfield Osborn. Macmillan & Co. 

Pror. Osporn has properly enough commenced his Co 
lumbia University Biological Series with a volume which, as 
he tells us in his preface, has grown out of lectures deliv. 
ered in Princeton in 1890 upon the period between Buffon 
and Darwin, and completed in a fuller course delivered in 
Columbia in 1893. This “ fuller course,” as exhibited in the 
present volume, begins, as the title of the book might sug- 
gest, with the Greek physicists, from Empedocles, who sug- 
gested the four elements, as he deemed them—fire, air, earth 
and water—to Aristotle, whose almost modern conceptions 
laid, as the author insists, ‘‘ the very foundation-stones of 
the Evolution idea,” including the inference of “a single 
chain of evolution from the polyps to man.” How this con. 
ception survived, not only through the middle ages and in 
the writings of eminent Christian Fathers and schoolmen, but 
in the works of later philosophers and naturalists, from Leib- 
nitz to Buffon and Goethe, is clearly and effectively show 
in the subsequent chapters. How suddenly and completely, 
to all appearances, it was stifled in the early part of the 
present century, is also shown. But this result is strangely 
ascribed to the ‘‘ almost unbounded influence” of Cuvier. 
It was really due to the hostile influence of theological 
sentiment, needlessly alarmed for the Biblical cosmology. 
The age of Galileo seemed to have returned, with the differ- 
ence that Protestant and Catholic alike joined in the igno 
rantist hue and cry, the former with by far the greater Vi 
lence. ; 

How formidable this influence was, and what terror it im 
spired even in the strongest minds, may be judged from & 
passage in a letter from Darwin to Hooker, written in Janv- 
ary, 1844:—* I am almost convinced (quite contrary to 
opinion I started with) that species are not (if is like confést 
ing a murder) immutable.” Fifteen years later, the “ Origin 
of Species ” was published, and the murder was out. +1 
Osborn has deprived his book of much of the personal in- 
terest it might have gained from an aecount of the turbulent 
reception which that work encountered, with its th 
hard “ struggle for existence,” and its final triumph. But 
describes very fairly the changes in Darwin’s views which the 
various subsequent editions of the work revealed, change 
which, if they derogated somewhat from his prestige 35 
apostle of science, certainly added much to his ete 
for candor and open-mindedness. In a similar temper 
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Osborn closes his book with the frank declaration :—“ It is 
for the future to determine whether the predecessors of Dar- 
win and Darwin himself, in the principle to which he gave a 
life of thought, have fully answered the old, old problem, or 
whether we shall look for another Newton in our philosophy 
of Nature.” By the “old problem” we are evidently to 
understand, not the principle of Evolution itself, but the way 
in which it is manifested in nature. Ifa writer like Prof. 
Osborn, who is a stanch evolutionist, avows his doubt on this 
point, other more conservative reasoners that still question 
the principle itself may reasonably expect toleration. But 
this consideration cannot fairly be claimed by those who re- 
fuse to tolerate even the free discussion of the principle. 





‘¢ Socialism ”’ 
By Robert Flint, Professor in the University of Edinburgh. /. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

ALTHOUGH THIS WORK can hardly be looked upon as a 
noteworthy contribution to the scientific literature of social- 
ism, it still is a good and valuable book. It belongs to a 
somewhat large class of works on the same subject written by 
literary people, clergymen and professors, and addressed to 
the general public rather than to strict specialists. It has 
the general tone to be expected in the work of a Scotch 
professor of divinity. The standpoint is theistic, even de- 
cidedly Christian, and socialism is vigorously arraigned and 
uncompromisingly condemned on economic, political, moral 
and religious grounds. Yet the spirit of the book is fair, 
and most readers will consider the case pretty well made out. 
The style is clear, forceful, rythmical; the pages are satu- 
rated with the color and spirit of a broad and ample scholar- 
ship. Even in the details of technical economics there are 
no noteworthy inaccuracies, The mostvserious defect of the 
work is its lack of compactness, It has not been sufficiently 
worked over. It is like an athlete just back from his vaca- 
tion. The superfluous flesh is not trained off. Long sup- 
plemental notes, especially, are a blemish in a work of this 
character. If essential to the argument, they ought to be 
incorporated into the text. If needed only for the satisfac- 
tion of more advanced students of the subject, it would seem 
better to substitute references to technical works wherein the 
fuller treatment can be found. Of the eleven chapters, with 
supplemental notes, the first is devoted to a definition of 
socialism; the second gives a historical sketch of its develop- 
ment. In the third we have a discussion of those funda- 
mental principles of social philosophy which are involved in 
the socialistic controversy. Chapters four to seven contain 
the more strictly economic part of the discussion; in the 
eighth and ninth we have thesociological and political aspects 
of the subject, and chapters ten and eleven close the book 
with a discussion of the relation of socialism to morality and 
teligion. 

The first chapter makes the least favorable impression. 
To define socialism as “any theory of social organization 
which sacrifices the legitimate liberties of the individual to 
the will or interests of the community” is surely a blunder. 
Very little light is furnished as to the real nature of the sys- 
tem, and serious doubts as to the author's fairness are at 
Once awakened in the mind of the reader. To prove or dis- 
Prove that socialism “sacrifices the legitimate liberties of the 
individual ” is, of course, one of the most important duties 
of a writer on the subject, and it strikes the reader as a bit 
of sharp practice, when this idea is worked into the definition. 
Prof. Flint, indeed, anticipates this objection, and admits 
that his definition is really a thesis which he must prove, and 

he intends to prove; but the general impression made 

n the mind of the reader is distinctly unfavorable. The 
€conomic portions of the book show a wide and accurate 
knowledge of the literature of the subject. The author oc- 
cupied for a number of years the chair of philosophy and 
economy at Edinburgh, and has kept abreast of the 

He finds no difficulty in comprehending the argument 
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of socialism, and meets that argument in the fashion of 
modern political economy, which has learned to give to util- 
ity its proper place in a theory of value. The exposition and 
refutation of Marx's theory of surplus value is excellent. The 
defense of the wage system and of private property in land is 
strong and convincing. 

But to specialists, the most interesting portions of the book 
will naturally be those discussions of fundamental principles, 
and of the relations of socialism to politics, morality and re- 
ligion, which may be lumped together under the name of 
social philosophy. The author’s well-known attainments in 
philosophy, and especially in the philosophy of history, give 
much weight to whatever he has to say in these directions. 
The third chapter and portions of the eighth, ninth and tenth 
are particularly valuable in this regard. The position taken 
with reference to the limits of political action is that which is 
gaining general acceptance. However convenient it might 
be as a labor-saving device for indolent statesmen, an all-in- 
clusive formula from which may be determined whether or 
not interference in a given case is legitimate, can never be 
found. Governments must be content to study in detail each 
particular case and act accordingly, The author takes a 
moderate and reasonable position, also, with reference to the 
question of the rights of property, as well as regarding rights 
in general, While entirely opposed to socialism and to the 
modern legal philosophy which denies the existence of all 
natural rights, he is just as heartily opposed to the idea that 
these rights are absolute and unlimited. Men are stewards 
of the wealth in their possession—stewards of God and society. 
Limits always have been set and always must be set to the 
rights of property, to the right of free action, and to all other 
rights, 





** History of the Jews ”’ 
By Prof. H. Graetsz, Vol. IV, Phila,: Jewish Pub. Soc. of America. 

THIS VOLUME extends from the rise of the Kabbala to the 
permanent settlement of the Jews in Holland, that is, from 
1270 to 1618 a. pD. Graetz is severe towards the Spanish 
Kabbalists, and especially condemns Abulafia, who enlarged 
the magical element of the Kabbala by the invention: of the 
mathematical method of interpretation, and also went to 
Rome to convert the Pope to Judaism. A sketch of the 
famous book ‘“ Zohar” and its author, Moses de Leon, is 
given. The rabbi is pronounced a charlatan; and his great 
work, upon which the theosophists of to-day, following Eliphas 
Levi (the Abbé Constant), rely for much of their metaphysics, 
is characterized as “absurd, blasphemous and immoral.” 
This period seems to have been one of contention and 
prolific sectarianism among the Jews in Spain, France and 
Germany. Consequent upon these intestinal polemics, the 
expulsion of the Jews from France by Philip the Fair, and 
their persecution in Germany, the star of Hebrew intellectual 
activity stood over Italy, where Kalonymus, the Jewish Ra- 
belais, and Immanuel Romi, the Jewish Heine, as Graetz 
calls him, and the contemporary and acquaintance of Dante, 
were producing literature unshackled by the Talmud. An 
exception to the general decadence of Jewish /ittérateurs in 
France was the great Gersonides, the precursor of Spinoza, 
who exercised little influence in his own day. The Black 
Death in the middle of the fourteenth century gave rise to a 
general and frightful persecution of the Jews throughout t 
continent. Notwithstanding that this century saw Jews rise 
to some high offices and political influence in Spain and 
France, disintegrating influences were at work, which by the 
middle of the following century deeply debased Jewry both 
intellectually and socially. 

Indifference and apostasy began to increase, A few bright 
lights are discernible in the firmament of humanism, and it is 
clear that Jewish influence was powerful in forming the men- 
tal character of some of the Protestant reformers. From 
medizval Judaism, Protestantism inherited the theory of 
literal inspiration, In addition to this, the Christian Biblical 
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scholars of the time were too prone to accept the traditional 
Hebrew teaching concerning the authorship of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. No part of this volume, by the way, is more in- 
teresting than that where Graetz describes the réle played by 
the Jews in humanism and earlier Protestantism. The violent 
controversy of the Christians over the Talmud will strike the 
modern reader as a trifle grotesque, but it demonstrates the 
strong influence that Judaism still exercised in the intellectual 
world. We may well question Graetz’s statement that the 
surging movement in the Christian world of the fifteenth and 
s xteenth centuries was unfelt by the Jews of the time. It 
is worthy of note that at this time there was another epi- 
demic of Jewish messiahs, most important of whom were 
David Reubeni and Molcho. Then was the golden age of 
Kabbalism. Protestants vied with Catholics in insisting 
upon the alternative of Christian baptism or expulsion of the 
Jews, at the end of the sixteenth century. With the admis- 
sion of the Jews into Holland began for them the dawning of 
a better day. Once more wealth, culture and position be- 
came theirs, as they had formerly been in Spain and Italy. 
The pages still to follow, if not so picturesque with ghettos, 
messiahs and mystics, will be less depressing. It is need- 
ess for us to repeat what we have already said concerning 
the importance and unique value of this history of the Jews 
written by one of them. Graetz was a scholar and some- 
what liberal in his religious sympathies ; yet at all times he 
remains distinctly a Jew in his point of view. When he de- 
nounces the bigotry and narrow literalism of his people, he 
remembers at the same time the glory of Israel. 





‘¢A Story of Courage ”’ 
By George Parsons and Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 


TuIs Is NOT a story of the clash of war, nor of garments 
dyed in the blood of the battle-field, yet it is a story of physical 
as well as moral bravery, a story of patience, of love, of self- 
denial and of holy service. It is a story, also, of suffering at 
the hands of bigotry and intolerance, even while the bigots 
and persecutors proclaimed themselves fierce champions of 
religious liberty. From the manuscript records in the 
Georgetown Convent of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the narrators have compiled these annals of holy life, 
character and achievement. Unfortunately, like the works 
of too many Protestant writers, these pages are disfigured by 
proofs of sectarian narrowness and traces of old bigotry and 
new zeal imperfectly mellowed. Yet, perhaps this is im- 
possible to avoid while human nature is what it is. Those 
who have been in Washington, and have seen the exterior of 
the Georgetown Convent, or visited it, will all the more en- 
joy the opening chapter describing the edifices and the 
grounds. We are next treated to a history of the establish- 
ment of the Order of the Visitation, which, having been 
established in France by St. Francis de Sales, was established 
in this country in the State of Maryland, by the Jesuits. In 
telling the story of Protestant intolerance in Maryland, Mr, 
Lathrop naturally gives a rather one-sided account and uses 
largely the vocabulary of the great sect in the Universal 
Church of Christ to which he belongs. Still, the reading is 
wholesome for those readers who imagine that persecution 
in Christian time has been almost exclusively exercised by 
those who acknowledge the Pope as their father in God. 
The annals of the Georgetown Convent, from the foundress, 
Miss Alice Lalor, down to.the present Mother Superior, 
Fidelis McMenamin, show that a very large number of 
young ladies from the very best Southern families have 
been educated in its school, and that many a beautiful and 
accomplished woman has, for the sake of conscience and God, 
renounced all worldly charms and pleasures in order to ac- 
cept the discipline of this religious system. Especially fas- 
cinating is the story of “ Sister Stanny,” the daughter of 
Commodore Jones; and so, also, is the narrative of the 
daughter of Gen. Winfield Scott. The same, however, may 


be said of other nuns who were not so widely known. The 
book is well named. 





*¢ Rational Building ”’ 

Being a Translation of the Article ** Construction” in the ‘* Diction. 
naire Raisonné del’ Architecture Francaise" of M. Eugéne-Eman. 
uel Viollet-le-Duc, By George Martin Huss. Macmillan & Co, 

As THE FrencuH Goruic is the most logical and scientific 
of all architectural styles, so are the writings of M. Viollet-le- 
Duc the most intelligent and instructive upon architectural 
subjects. Probably no man has ever learned so much about 
the style ogival, and it is certain that none has ever given to 
the world such voluminous benefit of his learning in this 
field as the great Frenchman, That marvellous period be- 
tween the middle of the twelfth century and the end of the 
thirteenth undoubtedly saw the zenith of man’s building 
genius, when the mighty wave of architectural activity which 
found its motive force in the Ile de France advanced, spread- 
ing its influence over the whole of Europe, leaving behind it 
those stupendous monuments which have been and ever will be 
the admiration and the inspiration of subsequent generations 
of architects. The enthusiasm which inspired the builders 
of the Age of Faith was deep, indeed. The theories which 
were externalized in the construction of a Gothic cathedral 
were most subtle, and centuries elapsed before the task was 
undertaken of exploring those long hidden mines, and of 
bringing to the light of day reasons and rules for what seemed 
miraculous. But Fate, who is supposed to raise up men 
equal to great occasions, played her part well at this point, 
when she chose Viollet-le-Duc to write the “ Dictionnaire 
Raisonné de |’Architecture Francaise.” 

Of this great work perhaps no part is more comprehensive, 
more instructive, than the long chapter on Construction, 
Replete with illustrative material, this monograph covers the 
broadest considerations and the minutest details of the 
principles of Gothic construction. So much for the mission 
of Viollet-le Duc. To place the fruit of the study and re- 
search of so great an authority within the reach of thousands, 
who are not able to read the works of this gifted author in 
his native tongue, is certainly to perform an act of munifi- 
cence, and one more step in this direction, and one of great 
importance, has been taken by Mr. Huss in this translation. 
He has performed his task most conscientiously, never 
swerving from the content or meaning of the text; and great 
has been his success, considering the poverty of our English 
architectural vocabulary in comparison with the rich fullness 
of French in that department of science—a consideration 
that should favor the adoption of the French words in the 
many instances where an English equivalent is wanting. The 
book reproduces the original illustrations and must prove, in 
every way, a valuable addition to the architectural library, 
either as a text-book or for general reading. 





‘¢ The Colonial Cavalier ’’ 
By Maud Wilder Goodwin, Lovell, Coryell & Co. 

To THOSE AMERICANS whose knowledge of the race 
characteristics of their countrymen in distant localities 18 
chiefly derived from novels (a not inconsiderable class) we 
would seriously commend this book. The author is a sane 
and sound writer, ambitious, evidently, of attaining that style 
which Walter Bagehot has called “ animated moderation.” 
She treats of facts in her study of the Southron, brushing 
away the popular conception of the “ Virginia gentleman "of 
the olden time, “always powdered and be-ruffled, living m 
lordly state in a baronial mansion, or dancing in the brilliant 
halls of fashion in the season at the capital,” by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the “capital” was a straggling village, 
the “estate ” a half-cultivated farm, and the “ host of retainers” 
often but a mob of black slaves clad in motley or lying half- 
naked in the sun. Of course, there were great-hearted 
gentlemen in Virginia, and the author tells of them, #% 
she telis of the really great houses, such as Westover, W! 
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lively appreciation. .We learn to respect them more, these 
Lees, Randolphs and Washingtons, while at the same time 
we are brought face to face with the average man of the 
Colonial South. As has been justly said by a keen observer, 
the civilization of the Virginia valleys was entirely soi-disant. 
We see the characteristics which marked the early Virginian 
in vigorous survival even at this day, when every newspaper 
brings us a new story of murder, feud and sudden death 
wreaked in defense of a boasted honor in the country-side 
populated by their descendents. 

The false premises upon which these people founded their 
theory of life are not far to seek. Exalted with liquor, all 
day in the saddle, these men naturally were as quarrelsome 
as their descendants are to-day, and as invariably ready to 
embroil themselves for the sake of this afore-mentioned 
“honor.” The result is the apotheosis of physical courage 
as the highest manly virtue. In time of real stress, this has 
made as gallant and reckless soldiers as the world has ever 
seen, but it does not make good citizens. That a man is 
brave can be taken for granted in real civilization without a 
gasconnading parade. The New England mechanic, the 
Flemish artisan, and the offscourings of the English mill- 
towns or the London slums, as Dr. Johnson roundly asserted 
and as Kipling has recorded from observatior, have made as 
good soldiers as the Kentucky “Colonel” or the soldier of 
fortune of the world’s history (now the pet of the fashionable 
novelists) when once they had conquered an inbred antipathy 
to killing their fellow-men. While the type of which the 
“Colonial Cavalier” is a representative is often remarkable 
for dash and dare-devil brilliancy, as we have said, that can- 
not but command surface admiration, the placing of physical 
courage so high is in reality mere savagery. Because Mrs. 
Goodwin has happily put before us the facts from which we 
can deduce these conclusions, besides many another charac- 
teristic of the South of the olden time, we offer her our sin- 
cere thanks and felicitations. 





Tinkling Symbolism 
4, The Plays of Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by Richard Hovey. 
2. Vistas. By William Sharp. Stone & Kimball, 

TIME was when special qualifications were demanded of the 
dramatist. His art was more highly esteemed if he understood 
human nature and could portray it faithfully and sympathetically, 
A little wit, humor, sentiment was rather expected of him, and 
some literary and rhetorical skill was not deemed out of place. 
We have changed all that. Thanks to M. Maeterlinck, these re- 
— have been largely modified. Don’t trouble yourself, 

it Playwright, about coherence, probability, the convenience of 
actors and stage-managers, or the comprehension of the audience; 
make the most radical changes of time, place and circumstance 
between consecutive scenes of the same act ; block out your charac- 
ters roughly—what are the actors for ?—and don't pick and choose 
your words—monosyllables will serve admirably, so long as each 
‘ repeats the same phrase a dozen times in succession, 
‘Everything goes,” if only your piece professes to symbolize 
something or cther. But, above all, be morbid; appeal constantly 
to that elevating emotion, physical fear; represent death as un- 
natural, revolting, a sort of goblin or ghoul, ‘‘ monstrum, hor- 
tendum, informe, ingens”; invoke the aid of superstition, intro- 

uce comets, meteors, thunderstorms, owls, crows, moles, will- 

0-the-wisps, mysterious knockings, footsteps, rustlings, collapsing 

ins, gesturing madmen—perhaps Webster's ‘‘ Duchess of 

may give you a few useful hints. Then you will win bou- 

quets and dollars; your works will be translated by foreign poets, 

you will be hailed by critics as the Aeschylus of Weehawken. 
rh Sea astra, 

» Hovey lays great stress on the fact that these plays of 
Maeterlinck’s (4) have a double meaning. This, he seems . think, 
$@ merit of itself. Soon we shall hear the cry of ‘‘ Symbolism 
its own sake,.” and the quidnuncs will rally around the black 
rowgal with the skull and bones, believing and making believe 
with all their might. Control. yourselves, dear young friends, 
_be reasonable! Symbolism does not spoil a good play, 
does it improve a bad one. It is not Tikely that Maeter- 
produce a finer work than ‘‘ Othello,” which tells a plain 
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story devoid of hidden significance. Symbolism of itself is merely 
unobjectionable; to be anything more it must bring something of 
value, it must illuminate and not obscure the idea, dignify and 
not degrade the form. It ismost appropriate when addressed to 
untutored minds, and most effective when the myth is relatively 
simple. Perhaps of all Maeterlinck’s plays, ‘t The Blind ” fulfills 
these conditions best. In Mr. Hovey’s words, this drama ‘‘is the 
symbol of a world lost in the dark forest of unfaith and unknowl- 
edge—its ancient guide, the church, sitting dead in the midst of 
the devotees and them of little faith, who all alike have lost the 
swift vision of the intuition and can inform themselves of their sit- 
uation only by the slow, uncertain groping of the reason. In 
vain they seek for a guide in animal instinct, in the glimmer of 
vision possessed by the poet—who turns aside and gathers flow- 
ers,—in some power of insight fancied in insanity, in the newborn 
future that cannot utter yet its revelation.” In spite of its faults, 
‘The Blind ” is a striking piece, and far more ‘‘probal to think- 
ing” than such monuments of misdirected ingenuity as ‘‘ Princess 
Maleine ” and ‘‘ The Seven Princesses.” There are times when 
Maeterlinck seems to toil for crudity as others toil for perfection. 

Mr. Sharp’s ‘‘ Vistas " (2) are not stage-plays, but ‘‘ psychic epi- 
sodes”’ or ‘‘ dramatically conceived impressions of spiritual emo- 
tion.” Mr. Sharp takes himself very seriously, and his dedication, 
which is also an introduction to the first American edition of 
his book, may be thought to offer an example of that ‘‘ modern 
modesty ” which Mr. Hardcastle found so offensive. One would 
say that Maeterlinck’s influence was distinctly perceptible in these 
‘ Vistas," but Mr. Sharp declares that such is not the case, 
Some of the sketches appear to symbolize the revolt of naturalism 
against orthodoxy; in others a doubting, despairing nihilism 
shrieks its wild guesses to the silent Sphinx of destiny. Fatalism 
utters its moan in ‘‘ The Birth of a Soul,” while ‘* A Northern 
Night ” shivers with a superstitious horror of the unseen world, 
Mr. Sharp fixes his gaze by preference on what has been called 
the night side of nature, and his ‘‘ Vistas” are not inspiring. 
They reveal poetic feeling and imagination, but some vital element 
is lacking. Fantastic and artificial, they have not inhaled the 
breath of life. As manifestations of the gloom, the unrest and 
the anarchy of the present intellectual phase, they have a certain 
value, but as permanent contributions to literature—well, 

** The earth hath bubbles as the water has, 
And these are of them.” 

Both books appear in the new Green Tree Library, and the first 

edition of each is limited to 600 copies. 





More Yellowness 
2. In the Quarter. By Robert W, Chambers, 
F; Tennyson Neely. 

A CERTAIN PORTION of the reading public must be in a sad 
way for lack of alittle mystery and romance when it can seek these 
necessaries of life in the pages of The Yellow Book and ‘‘ The Kin 
in Yellow’’ (1). The latter isamixture of nightmare, Paul de Koc 
and modern journalism. Anybody can enter into the ‘‘ sad, bad, 
mad world” of which it affords a glimpse, by reading three or four 
Sunday newspapers and three of four French novels, and ‘‘ top- 
ping off” with canned lobster and American champagne. But, 
like a good many other experiences, this comes cheaper at second- 
hand; and, as it is best that one should suffer for all, we should, 
perhaps, acclaim Mr, Chambers a martyr to Degeneracy, ¢g- 
pecially as he seems to be possessed of a sort of ingenuity that 
might be turned to account in other directions. ‘‘ The King in 
Yellow,” we learn from the verses prefixed to his first story, is the 
title of a suppositious book. It is a book as bad as that which 
Mr. Grant Allen thought he could write, but could not. It is a 
drama such as Maeterlinck, Wilde and Ibsen, without the devil for 
a co-laborer, could hardly evolve between them. In it the depths 
of depravity are lifted up to the acme of art. It inverts all order. 
It reasons away reason. Whoever reads it goes mad. Half 
of the actual book is devoted to stories of these crazed readers, 
which are of a character to make us tremble for the author's in- 
tellect. There are a decomposed driver of an empty hearse; a fluid 
which turns fish and flesh and good red herring into cold, cold 
stone; a dwarf who is to lead the ‘universal revolution, and who 
falls in a battle with his cat. The other half supplies the erotic 
element, for which the reader who has had any previous acquaint- 
ance with this sort of stuff will begin to look as soon as he has 
read the first few stories. There are tales of artists who do not 
paint, of students who do not study, of Americans whose con- 
duct revolts yet charms the Quartier Latin, of repulsive Jews, of 


z. The King in Yellow. 
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models, grisettes, cocottes and ladies whose exact position in so- 
ciety it takes many pages to define. There is no downright gross- 
ness; but the author accepts the Bohemian point of view with the 
enthusiasm of a convert. 

‘*In the Quarter” (2), his other book, is of the same sort, but 
is artistically and morally better, ‘ The heroine having sinned once 
by mishap, sins again, it would almost appear, by good luck, 
since, this time, it is with an American who finally determines to 
marry her. But her dissolute sister and a couple of repulsive and 
utterly preposterous Jews prevent this consummation by drown- 
ing the hero, upon which the heroine promptly dies of a broken 
heart. Mr. Chambers has a facile pen. It is to be hoped that he 
has some versatility, and that he can turn in time to more whole- 
some themes, 





Recent Books of Verse 

A WEIRD LITTLE book in Japan-paper cover and beautifully 
printed, which contains verse of a character not often met with nowa- 
days, is ‘‘ Homeward Songs by the Way.” It has already been 
through two editions in Ireland and has won golden opinions from 
English critics ; but though the author is (as we find from a letter of 
Mr, E.C, Stedman tothe publisher) a relative of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, this is the first Americanedition. We cannot characterize the 
book better than by making use of Mr. Stedman’s words: it is 
‘*a crop-out after so long an interval of the Concord Brahmanistic 
transcendentalism,’’ and shows the Emersonian felicity of touch in 
transcribing scenes and incidents from nature, and the Emersonian 
feeling of the oneness of all things. The author, whose initials 
only, A. E., appear upon the title-page, sings of 

‘*Rare vistas of white light, 
Half-parted lips through which the Infinite 
Murmurs her ancient story, 
Hearkening to whom the wandering planets hoary 
Waken primeval fires, 
With deeper rapture in celestial choirs 
Breathe, and with fleeter motion 
Wheel in their orbits through the surgeless ocean,” 

and calls upon his reader to 
** Hearken thou like these 
Intent on her, mounting by slow degrees” 
to aheight of abstraction where it is rather difficult to breathe, 
where the elements of thought are scattered as far apart as stars, 
and where, indeed, there is little left but a vague feeling of tran- 
quillity.. Doubtless, at times, there is consolation in the thought that, 
no matter how the world wags with us, it will all be the same an 
eternity hence: that, if we could only know everything, we should 
see that ‘tis all the same now;.that nothing counts singly, and that 
the sum total does not change, however it may be divided up. But 
what most of us want are motives for action, not reasons for in- 
action; the songs that we wish to hear by the way must* be of 
some goal not too far ahead; and if we think of our last home, 
we require a more homely symbolism than A. E’s. But the poems 
are not likely to pall upon the reader. They have many beauties, 
technical and imaginative. We forbear from quoting more of them, 
for they may all be read through in an hour; but they are good for 
many hours’ reading—indeed, we should say, for many years’, 
(Portland, Me. : Thomas B, Mosher.) 





SOMETHING OF A transcendental cast again appears, with a dash 
of German romanticism, in ‘‘ Life and Dreams: Poems,” by E. L. 
E. Little enough of. life is there in them: the dreams are in the 
majority, and they are mostly about death. E. L. E. appears to 
have been left by the subsidence of the transcendental’ flood 
stranded as to the body on some New England mountain farm, 
which to the soul appears an Ararat without a rainbow, Who is 
it that does not know and cherish a kindly regard for some such 
semi-recluse, that has not admired her half-wild garden, her an- 
cient furniture, her talk of old books, of forgotten celebrities and 
of travel in the days when good Americans went to Italy before 
they died? What we may call the ground-idea of E. L. E.’s 
poetry is that of a vanished friend who for her sake has retained 
Some element of actuality. She, for her part, has attained some- 
thing of the spiritual vision and is aware of his presence, but has 
lost in a corresponding degree the sense of the actual. Upon this 
gossamer-web of thought many misty fancies have congealed, so 
to speak, and the poems have a ghostly kind of beauty in spite of 
frequently recurring roughness and obscurity. There are strange 
and enigmatical conceits in ‘‘ Morning,” in ‘‘ Autumn Travellers,” 
‘* A Humanitarian’’ and ‘‘My Dream’’; some notes of a real 


passion, of grief, in ‘*To Janie” and several poems following; 





and much mysterious stuff, the meaning of which we do not pré 
tend to fathom, in ‘‘ The Enchanter’s House,” ‘‘ Death’s Méssen- 
ger’ and ‘‘ Returned.”” Perhaps the mystery may not be so d 
as it seems, and the solution may lie in the first two lines of ‘* Her 
Retreat ” :— 

‘* Here shall no intruding thought betray 

The soul communing with the Unseen,” 

‘*In Pleasant Valley’ is exceptional as being neither dismal nor 
difficult of comprehension, but very much the reverse. (G, W, 
Dillingham. ) 





BOOKS BY THREE Bodley Head poets have reached us together 
from Macmillan & Co., and we are able to say of all three that it 
is the gods, and not an overweening ambition, that have made 
them poetical. We like most ‘‘ Poems Dramatic and Lyrical,” by 
John Leicester Warren, Lord de Tabley, who deals out good, old- 
fashioned matter, all about stars and amaranths, ‘‘ Hellas and Rome” 
and ‘‘ Roland at Roncesvalles,”’ in careful measure, without posing 
or prosing, and with a new grace in the manner of its delivery. It 
is as proper that the old tales should forever be retold as that the 
flowers should bloom in the spring; and we do not envy the per- 
sons who, we foresee, will object to the ‘‘ Ode to Fortune,” ‘‘ The 
Death of Phaeton” and others of these poems, that they ‘have 
heard all this before.’’ Besides, it will not be quite true, The 
longest poem in the volume, ‘‘ Orpheus in Hades,” though marred 
by grotesque repetitions such as 


e the tumbled crags 


Tumbled and jumbled,” 
and 
‘* T held my poor life cheaply in one hand, 
Cheaply and loosely,”. 
is, on the whole, a performance not unworthy of the theme, 
There are signs of power, though immature, in the descriptions of 
the ‘‘ dolorous thicket,” of the stream of Lethe, and the ‘city 
with the sad-eyed citizens ” who throng to listen to the poet 
‘* As starlings mustering on some evening tree, 
Some blasted oak, full in the sunset’s eye.” 
The invocation that follows is properly passionate and melodious. 
——‘‘Lyrics,” by Arthur Christopher Benson, are mostly—unlike 
the first, ‘‘ A Canticle of Common Things,””—reproaches addressed 
to careless Nature in behalf of her shamefully neglected children, 
Several of the pieces suggest comparison with similar things in 
Ronsard's ‘‘ Bocage,”’ the old French poet drawing from the clas- 
sics to furnish forth his fanciful description of ‘‘ La Grenouille”; 
Mr. Benson, on the biologists for the natural history of ‘‘ The Newt.” 
The older poet is the less melancholy. If he condemns Nature, itis 
on his own account. He does not borrow sadness from ‘‘ The Bee 
on the Glacier,” is never troubled by ‘‘ Dea Hypa,” could not con 
strue Caesar as Mr. Benson does, nor find in any poet of his 
acquaintance 
‘* But weakness fretting to be great, 
Self-consciousness with sidelong eye, 
The impotence that dares not wait , 
For honor, crying ‘ This is I.’” 
Yet some of the lyrics are pretty, as ‘‘In the Heart of the Wood” 
and ‘‘ By the Stream.” But Mr. H. C, BEECHING’S ‘‘In a Gate 
den, and Other Poems” is more cheerful. He hymns the praises 
of his totem, the beech-tree :— 
‘* For long ago my sires, 
Ere Hengist crossed the sea 
To map our English shires, 
Gave up their heart to thee, 
And vowed if thou wouldst keep 
Their lives from fire and foe 
That thou shouldst never weep 
The axe’s deadly blow.” 
He composes masks of the seasons and comical coats armorial of 
‘* Natural Heraldry”’ :— 
‘*In this field vert parted per pale, 
No lion ramps or gryphon prances, 
But Dobbin whisks a couped tail 
And Meg as salient as a lance is; 
And what supporter could surpass 
Lucius, our sturdy golden ass?” 








In ‘““CHocoRrUA’s TENANTS,” Frank Bolles tells of the mk 
grations of the crow from wood to seashore and back again, ¢ 
the doings of the ruffled grouse, the manners of the swallow, & 


blue jay,the wren-bird and other winged inhabitants of the moul 
tain, in the metre of Longfellow's ‘‘ Hiawatha,” and with an int 
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ive use of its Scriptural parallels. The poems are too long 
for quotation, but not for easy reading. The illustrations are 
halftone pictures which have been touched up in the negatives 
with good effect. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)——-WHarT Mr. Bolles 
has done for the birds, Julia Anna Wolcott has aimed to do, but 
inless serious fashion, for the wild flowers in her ‘* Song Blossoms.” 
The aster, last of the clan, recounts the glorious history of the 
composites, the blue-bird utters ‘‘ A Call to the Crocuses,’’ and 
mayweed, succory and daisies moralize by the roadside, But 
there is, also, much poetical ornithology, and some translations— 
from the French of Chateaubriand and Nadaud, bright and clever; 
from the German .of Heine and Uhland, not so satisfactory. 
Arena Pub. Co.) ‘* BALLADS, AND OTHER VERSE,” by A. 
. Beesley, author of the ‘‘ Life of Sir John Franklin,” contains 
many good songs of the ‘‘ Tom Bowline’’ order, fit to be sung as 
Prout used to sing ‘‘ The Bells of Shandon,’’ with a voice like a 
hurricane. Among the best are the ballad of ‘‘Sir Christopher 
Mings,”” ‘‘ The Regiment’s Return,” ‘‘ A Feud of the Desert,” 
“A Whaling Song’’ and ‘The Muh’arram Mystery Play.” 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 








BRINY AND BLUSTERY are ‘‘ Songs of the Sea and Lays of the 
Land,” by Charles G, Leland, who is well known as a gatherer of 
unconsidered trifles. He has incorporated in this work many old 
*chanties,”’ old sailors’ songs and choruses, so much so that the 
sailor half of his book is like a seaside shanty built of wreckage. 
His company of old salts, gathered in an old tavern at the north 
end of Boston, sing how a Yankee skipper tricked a Spanish cap- 
tain-general, sing of the Devil's Pot on the North Atlantic, where 
there is always bad weather, of the Wizard Finn and the bad luck 
that goes with him, of the murdered sailor that shouts ‘‘ Stand 
from under” before falling from the rigging, and other things of 
the sort, ‘‘ cut up and salted down for sea use.”” The ‘‘ Lays of 
the Land”’ tell of the remarkable rise and fall of Gloryville, its 
population of one lone darky, its municipal debt of a million 
dollars; of the awful beat that the Philadelphia Ledger got on the 
Chronicle through the wicked inventions of Mr. Zion Jersey 
Boggs, and other delightful stories of the middle ages—after the 
War and before the West became wooly, (Macmillan & Co,)—— 
Mr, LELAND has a competitor in the person of Mr. Fred. Emerson 
Brooks, whose ‘‘ Old Ace, and Other Poems’’ contains funny verse 
in as many dialects as Mr. Marion Crawford can speak languages. 
Yet most of it would be good fun, and much of it good sense, in 
ordinary English. ‘‘The Orthod-ox Team” takes a broadly 
Christian view of the churches. ‘‘ Foreigners at the Fair” is a 
clever and amusing presentment of the varieties of national vanity, 
and many of the poems deal with comic episodes of the Civil War. 
The book is dedicated to Gen. Daniel Butterfield. The frontis- 
piece is an excellent portrait of the author. (Cassell Pub. Co.) 





Theological and Religious Literature 


THE REV. GEORGE C, LORIMER draws his ‘‘ Argument for 
Christianity ’’ from the varied phenomena of life and thought, his- 
tory, testimony, miracles, prophecy, humanity, achievement and 
comparison. Furthermore, not satisfied with the surface of things, 
he delves’ beneath, and, like the goatherd of Potosi, pulls up a 
plant only to find the shining silver beneath, To some readers 
Dr. Lorimer’s chapters may seem more rhetorical than absolutely 
judicial, and to show the popular orator rather than the close 
thinker. Yet this undoubtedly adds to the charm of perusal. 
Even in condemning those who do not believe in the Divine Christ 
and do not exalt Christianity above every other religion, he writes 
a8 aman of sympathy and not in polemic bitterness. Referring 
to the bird that burst into song on the peach-tree on the field of 
Gettysburg after the firing had ceased, he declares that ‘‘ there is 
a song-bird somewhere in every creed, however poor the tree 

be, and however it may be enswathed in the gloom of agony 
strife.” Though without marks of great originality, the book 

is well suited to the average intelligent reader. It is fully provided 
withindexes, (Phila. : American Baptist Pub. Soc.)——THE REV. 
OHN WHITE CHADWICK opens ‘‘ The Old and New Unitarian 
ief” witha valuable historic introduction, showing the progress 

of the various Unitarian bodies. He discusses the doctrines con- 
cerning man, God; the Bible, Christianity, Jesus, the future 
life and the great salvation. Weare not sure, after we have read 


_ Settain of his chapters, that we know exactly what the Unitarians 


‘ven now do believe, and, in fact, they themselves would scout the 
of ‘‘ resting on” any particular belief. One thing impresses 


Mightily in the reading of this book: that Unitarianism is a 
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pretty lively bit of leave. The work of these ‘‘ religions" is largely 
missionary. They are constantly influencing other branches of the 

_ Christian church, creating a new theological climate, As the au- 
thor well says, in one of his closing pages, ‘‘ That which the name 
Unitarian denotes is nothing in comparison with what it con- 
notes.”” (Boston: George H, Ellis.): 





‘* THE LEISURE OF GOD ” is the title of a volume of fifteen ser- 
mons by the Rev. John Coleman Adams, and likewise of the first 
sermon it contains. The author believes in steadfast life and 
work, but not in fret and hurry, and has evidently pondered long 
on the character of God, who makes no mistakes and makes no 
haste. Mr, Adams understands the law of reserve and has calcu- 
lated the ‘‘line’of least resistance.” He knows well, too, a good 
deal of the best that has been said and thought. Therefore, though 
he is a Universalist, his writing is of the kind that will be enjoyed 
by those of other denominations, The titles of the sermons are 
felicitously chosen, the preactier sticks to his text, his style is cul- 
tured, and in the development of his themes there are the order and 
progress that remind us of the pilgrim psalm, wherein those whose 
faces are set toward the Holy City ‘‘go from strength to strength.” 
(Boston: Universalist Pub, House.)——-'‘ MAKE WAY FOR THE 
KING " is the cry of the Rev. Flavius J, Probst, D.D,, a Chicago 
herald of the Gospel who gathered the young people of Boston at 
high noon on week-days and talked to them about the Master. 
With picturesque and dramatic use of Scripture phrase and his- 
torical incident, with exhortations that are short and keen but also 
tender and sympathetic, the author preaches and exhorts in a way 
that can be read as well as heard. The literary value of the book 
is not vast, but the fire born on the preacher's lips burns on the 
printed page. (Lee & Shepard.) 





TO THOSE WHO have lived among laborers and know how 
wage-earners look at the Church and its ministers and talk about 
them, there will be little that is novel, and nothing that is sensa- 
tional, in ‘‘Three Months in a Workshop,” by Paul Jéhre, a 
theological student who put on the garb of a factory-hand and 
lived for three months in the heart of Saxony’s extensive manufac- 
turing districts, working eleven hours a day among the other 
operatives, and almost entirely without intercourse with his own 
class, He tells a plain, straightforward story of the method of 
life, food, treatment, thoughts, outlook and ambitions, loves and 
hates of the men among whom he worked. The result of Mr. 
Johre’s publication, as we are informed by Prof. Richard T. Ely, 
who furnishes a brief introductory note, was the formation of a 
society, the Evangelical Social Congress, for the study of social 
questions by adherents of the Evangelical Church ; of this society 
the author was made Secretary. The charm of the book lies in its 
simplicity and apparently perfect truthfulness; yet while it reveals 
a great deal which well-to-do Christians ought to know about the 
workman, it is, to our mind, a terrible revelation, also, of the 
wooden-headedness of the average German religious teacher, and 
of the necrosis of a large part of the State Church in Germany. 
The author declares that much of the social democracy of to-day 

*is pagan, and that the workmen’s speculations are atheistic and 
materialistic. In conclusion he calls on the parsons to be more 
like the Master whom they profess to preach. The book belongs 
to the Social Science Series. (Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) 





THE LITTLE VOLUME of ‘‘ Herald Sermons,” by George H. 
Hepworth, is the result of a suggestion made by Mr. James Gor- 
don Bennett, who was of the opinion that forthe tens of thousands 
who never see a religious paper and never go to church,.a short 
weekly sermon, printed in the Sunday paper, would be a good 
thing. On general principles we agree with Mr. Bennett; after 
seeing these sermons, we agree with him still further. Though 
short, they are luminous, appropriate and meant for human beings. 
The writer seems to have acted simply as a lighter to the eternal 
lamps of Scripture. (E. P. Dutton & Co.)——-THOSE WHO, 
several years ago, read the homilies of the Rev. Charles S, Robin- 
son, D.D., in The Sunday School Times, will recognize a good 
many familiar thoughts and sentences in the same author's latest 
work, ‘‘ Simon Peter, His Later Life and Labors.’’ Disowning the 
pretense of making a biography of the Apostle of the Circumcision, 
he takes up every notable incident and respects each hiatus in the 
narrative. Around each incident, however trivial, whether it be 
‘* the foot-race to the sepulchre ” or the fire of coals, he paints a 
vivid picture, then points amoral, The style is pleasing, in excel- 
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lent colloquial English, and the volume is full of what may be 
called orthodox commentary and application. There are a num- 
ber of good illustrations. (Thomas Nelson & Sons.) 





THE DOMINANT NOTE in the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes's ‘‘ Es- 
sential Christianity ” is intense sympathy with modern interpreta- 
tions of the ancient Scriptures and of Christianity, He does not 
seem to think that the tendencies of his contemporaries are neces- 
sarily evil, and that everything in theology is on the downward 
course. With much to criticise, he finds much to admire and, in 
listening to the resultant note of the varied Christian life of to-day, 
which to the morbid hermit seems so harsh and disorderly, he finds 
a harmony that thrills and delights. Inthe works of men who ap- 
parently differ on almost every imaginable theological and ecclesi- 
astical question, he discovers unity. To his mind these writers 
agree so absolutely as to the essence of Christianity, that one must 
look at the biographical dictionary to find out to what particular 
denominations or schools they belong. His sermons deal with the 
social sides of Divine Revelation. He loves to dwell on the real 
Christian, and on the Gospel inthe prophets. We heartily recom- 
mend this book to the grumpy critics who see naught but evil in 
the present generation, and especially to those preachers who, 
while living amid crowds, preach to pitifully thin audieénces— 
probably because they so often try to catch flies with vinegar, and 
to feed Be souls with elegant stones, carved with the chisels 
of church tradition and polished with cloister rhetoric. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co.) 

ALL THROUGH HER history, the Christian Church in America 
has been profoundly influenced by Scottish philosophers, theo- 
logians and preachers. Even in our day the results of German 
thought and scholarship reach us through Scotch intellect and feel- 
ing. Chicago, especially, delights in calling to her pulpits and chairs 
of theology men who dwell nigh tothe bonnie brier-bush. In 
April, 1894, the Rev. James Denny, D, D., delivered at the 
Chicago Theological Seminary a course of lectures which were un- 
usually well attended by lay folk, who nearly crowded out the 
students, Long and hot were the discussions provoked by this 
Scotsman, who handled the old questions with a freedom and 
force unknown to ultra-conservative Chicago—for in theology this 
** chief centre of Congregationalism”’ seems sometimes to be as 
backward, almost to reaction, as it is forward in material enter- 

rise, Nevertheless, hundreds of eager hearers found and were 
ound (in Coleridgian phrase), and will welcome the presentation in 
print of these ‘‘ Studies in Theology ” by the Doctor, who declined 
a call to stay in the Lake City. Dr, Denny is thoroughly at home 
in German theology—in fact, universally well read. On the great 
ques:ions of the Atonement he throws a light that flashes along 
paths in which. the orthodox delight to walk. He discusses the 
person of Christ, theresurrection, incarnation, sin and eschatology 
with skill and freshness. He knows the atrophied limb to be invigor- 
ated, and the dangerous spot to handle lightly, in the theology of 
the American orthodox, His lecture on Holy Scripture and Inspir- 
ation was attacked with unusual vigor, and occasionally, as it seemed 





to the reviewer, with a touch, even, of literary ferocity. He has re-g 


written this portion of the book, not to retract or qualify, but to se- 
cure areadier acceptance. Throughout he shows himself in hearty 
agreement with the solid results of criticism. In place of the four- 
teen pages of notes we should have preferred an index, which is in- 
excusably absent. (A. C. Armstrong & Son.) : 





THAT CHRISTIANS of all denominations are thinking, praying 
and working with a view to the unity of the Church of Christ, is 
very certain, and in the book world the signs are many. One of 
the best volumes on the subject that has come under our notice is 
‘**Christ and the Church.”” It is dedicated to the Rev. Charles 
Deems, and is made up of papers read before the American Insti- 
tute of Christian Philosophy. Besides essays on the kingdom of 
the church by men of light and leading in various denominations, 
, we have the great theme of the reunion of Christendom treated 
from the point of view of the Episcopalian, Congregationalist; 
Presbyterian and Disciples, and, with a glimpse from another 
angle, from that of the foreign missionary. The earnestness of 
the various writers is very conspicuous; the student of the subject 
cannot afford to pass over the volume. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 
——TO THE ACTIVE pastor who is in living contact with the 
peorte, the right study of the higher or literary criticism is fertiliz- 
ng and suggestive. That preacher makes a mistake, as it seems to 
us, who tries to keep his people ignorant of what scholars have 
done to give the Bible student something like a true perspective, 


One of many proofs of this good use to be made by the pastor of 
critical learning, is a little pamphlet on ‘‘ The Pentateuch and 
Joshua; or, The Hexateuch Historical,"’ by the Rev. Isaac Gibson, 
It is the work of a cool-headed, critical and constructive reader, 
who has an opinion even when doctors disagree. (Philadelphia; 
George W. Jacobs & Co.) 





‘* Rays OF LIGHT from All Lands” is a big subscription-book, 
printed, illustrated, bound and stamped in the usual eye-cate 
style, and, almost as a matter of course, unindexed. Several other 
titles or sub-titles are added, and the names of three editors, the 
Rev. E. C. Towne, the Rev. J. A. Canfield and George J. Hagar, 
appear on the title-page. The idea has been to put in a popular 
form a suggestive account of the various Bibles and beliefs of 
mankind, a sketch of the churches and communions, with the 
most striking utterances at the Parliament of Religions. The 
work has generally been done with great care, the standard of ac- 
curacy being far above that of the average subscription-book. The 
portraits and reproductions of famous pictures are in the main ex. 
cellent. As one of the signs of the times, the book has a value be- 
yond its well-selected contents. (New York: Gay Bros. & Co,) 
AT HIS DEATH, the Rev. Dr, J. L. Nevius, for many years a 
missionary in China, left a curious work that had been the study. 
and care of his latter years. It has now been published as 
‘* Demon Possession and Allied Themes: Being an Inductive Study 
of the Phenomena of Our Own Times.’’ This book, with an in- 
troduction by Dr. F. F. Ellinwood, deserves, at the least, respect- 
ful attention. During his residence in China, Dr. Nevius became 
convinced of that literalness of demoniacal possession, which ap- 
peared to our ancestors to be signified in the Gospel narrative, 
He does not doubt witchcraft, either, and believes that modern 
spiritism and theosophy are diabolism. In this he accords with 
the Roman Church and the Massachusetts Bay Puritans. He saw 
in China enough to convince him of the truth that devils can 
take up their abode in the body, not to say the soul, of a human 
being, or of a beast. He knows, also, that these devils can be 
driven out by the native conjurers with their shamanistic magic, 
and by the Christian missionaries, who use the name of Jesus 
Christ. He believes that the latter method is the more effective, 
and gives many cases to substantiate his point. In addition to 
this, he made a study of demonology and occultism, and has left 
us his conclusions. There are both scientific and theological 
standpoints from which this book will be regarded as an interest- 
ing if not an important phenomenon. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 








SIGNS ARE NOT wanting to show that in the methods of Chris- 
tian missions there must be science, improvement and readjust- 
ment of knowledge and faith, and, furthermore, that intelligent 
Christian people realize these facts. The ideas which prevailed 
fifty or seventy-five years ago are not those of to-day. Unfor- 
tunately it is too true, however, that many good people, including 
secretarial and directorial authorities on mission boards, still insist 
on working along in the old ruts. These gentlemen and ladies are 
apt to feel jealous of a missionary who treats his fellow-men of 
darker races as gentlemen and brethren, rather than as ‘‘heathen,” 
They are hostile to anything like the Parliament of Religions, and 
look upon any attempt at making a sympathetic study of the ethnic 
religions as dangerous to ‘‘the truth.” Nevertheless, there is an 
increasing number of men and women active in field or at home, 
who believe in other, and what they think to be more Christian 
methods of evangelization. Such a student of the missionary prob- 
lem was the late Rev. Edward A. Lawrence, D.D., who spent two 
years in thoroughly examining the various mission fields, both 
Protestant and Catholic, in Asia and the Turkish Empire, He 
discussed the whole subject in lectures which he delivered before 
various bodies of students. Now, after his lamented death, his 
studies are published under the title of ‘‘ Modern Missions in the 
East: Their Methods, Successes and Limitations.” His pages are 
full of wit and humor, of well-digested information, of kindly and 
thorough criticism, and he is perfectly frank in. showing the limit- 
ations of the work. In the rather voluminous literature on the 
general subject, there is no book quite like this in its combination 
of information, insight, suggestiveness, criticism and practicality, 
and it is likely to raise up a great many intelligent missionaries who 
will be able to grapple with the problem and do their part well in 
the great work. Along with the frank statement of the enormous 


difficulties in the way, there is an intensity of sympathy with the ~ 


missionaries which does honor to the heart as well as the head of 
the author. The introduction (mostly of a biographical nature) if 
by President Eaton of Beloit College. (Harper & Bros.) 
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_+ IN DAINTY FORM, to be welcomed for its true worth, comes 


# The Psalter, with a Concordance and Other Auxiliary Matter,” 
the preface to which is signed by W. E. Gladstone, who says that 
“ The purpose of this small volume is to promote the special and 
separate use of the Psalter as a book of private devotion: the only 
book of private devotion at our command, which we are authorized 
directly to associate with Divine Inspiration,’’ What is called ‘* the 
yer-book version” is used. The auxiliary matter consists of 
special selections of Psalms, extracts, subjects, headings, alternative 
readings, and a remarkably well-made concordance. As a relig- 
jous writer, we like Mr. Gladstone better when he deals with devo- 
tional mattersthan when he handles the results of critical scholarship, 
Every lover of the ancient Hebrew Hymnal, and of the noble 
translation into sixteen-century English, will have a grateful feel- 
ing to the sage of Hawarden for this luminous contribution to- 
ward the complete furnishing of the great cathedral of worship which 
ond a thousand years has been rising wherever English speech 
is dear to tongue and ear. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.)——-ROBERT 
J. BURDETTE has written the story of ‘‘ The Modern Temple and 
Templars ’—that is, of the Temple and Temple College in Phila- 
delphia, and of their founder and pastor, the Rev. H. Conwell. 
The story of his twenty-four years’ work is inspiring: under his 
guidance the church with its allied institutions has grown from a 
little mission tent. Dr, Conwell believes in the ‘* institutional” 
church and in plenty of wholesome amusements, as well as. in 
preaching and teaching, tending the sick, visiting prisoners and 
relieving misery. This biography and monograph can be recom- 
mended to all serious workers, who will feel invigorated by it. and 
strengthened for new efforts. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 





IF WE WERE to judge the Rev. George D. Herron by isolated 
passages in his writings, some of us might prove that he is an 
anarchist, others that he is a believer in passive obedience, living 
with unquestioning faith and fervor in the Catholic Church, He 
believes that God is, and not only that He was. He would pro- 
test against that protection to the Scriptures and to faith which so 
hedges both in with theories of inspiration as to make them a 
barrier and a threat against living inspirations and revelations from 
God to the living men of the present. He suggests thateGod is.as 
much interested in American as he was in Hebrew politics, and 
this upsets whole mountains of church tradition. He beholds signs 
of a Christian revival in the nation, and is glad of it, though it 
means the sweeping-away of much that is now called religious and 
social orthodoxy. His aim, apparently, is to -bring back men to 
the living Christ, and to have them exemplify and realize in per- 
sonal life, in social institutions, and in active politics and the State, 
the spirit and teachings of Jesus. He treats in this little book of 
the political appearing of Christ, and the Christian state wherein 
he sees the social realization of democracy, the redemption of law 
re oes and the salvation of the Church, (T. Y. Crowell 
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The Author of “Transition ” 


(From Zhe Sketch] 
_ WHO WROTE ‘‘ A Superfluous Woman?” One asks the ques- 
tion eagerly, because the novel stood clearly out from the whole 
series of sex-books by reason of its matter and manner alike. Its 
style’ especially was admirable after the chaotic grammar and 
syntax of most of its rivals. And the identity of the author is still 
More interesting at the present moment, for a new book, ‘‘ Transi- 
tion,” has just appeared from the same pen. It is not surprising 
to learn that the author of ‘‘A Superfluous Woman”. and 
“Transition” is a woman—to wit, Miss Emma Brooke. On her 
mother’s side she is a descendant of an old Cheshire yeoman’s 
family, and she is the daughter of a landlord and capitalist. The 
earliest influence which gave a cast to her character and thought 


‘ Was the fact that she was born in a village which had been, in a 


Measure, the creation of her maternal grandfather, who was a 
great employer of labor there. There was a great deal that was 
ue, and much that was excessively gloomy and repressed, 
i Miss Brooke’s early surroundings, Her upbringing was very 
us, with a leaning towards the ascetic and austere, At the 
Same time, she had, in her out-of-the-way village life, particular 
— of observing the rougher side of human nature. 
was, indeed, in the experience of her sisters and herself 
Something parallel to that of the Brontés of Haworth. 
After this picturesque but sombre beginning to her life comes 
‘Rext in importance the fact that she was one of the eight Newnham 
students who studied at Cambridge before Newnham was 
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built. She carried away with her from her University life scarcely 
any honors, but some inestimable benefits, of which the greatest, 
probably, was the reverence for careful accuracy in speech and 











thought which Prof. Henry Sidgwick took such particular pains to 
inculcate. After leaving Cambridge, she passed some excessively 
troubled years. But the next event of lasting importance took 
place only upon her leaving her native county and settling in 
Hampsiead. Here she met again an old fellow-student, whose 
married name was Mrs. Charlotte Wilson. She has since become 
well known as the editur of the Anarchist paper Freedom, As 
early as the winter of 1882-3, in, conversation with her, and 
through coming into contact with Prof, Karl Pearson, Miss Brooke 
gathered some fragmentary ideas concerning Socialism. These 
she crudely embodied in her first novel, which was published in 
June, 1883. But in 1884 only did she really begin her career as a 
Socialist, Mrs, Wilson had the happy idea of gathering together 
a circle of students for the purpose of seriously studying social 
questions, and especially the theories of Socialism which had al- 
ready been propounded, . By the autumn of that year she had 
founded the club which was afterwards named the ‘‘ Hampstead 
Historic Club,” and Miss Brooke was made'‘secretary of it, ‘'I 
am sure,”’ Miss Brooke told a friend; ‘‘ that when we first gathered 
together to read Karl Marx's ‘ Capital’ in French translations, 
round Mrs, Wilson's hospitable table, we had not much idea that 
any of us would issue from our native obscurity, It is a pleasant 
thought to me that the little band of comrades who have worked 
so long and so harmoniously together never went through the 
ceremony of a formal introduction to each other, We just met in 
Mrs. Wilson's drawing-room, each with a large copy of Karl Marx 
to spread on the table before him, and in that way we set to work. 
I remember such strangers were we one to another that we did not 
know each other’s names, And Mrs, Wilson addressed Sidney 
Webb all the first evening as ‘Mr. Webb-King.’ This was to his 
exceeding perplexity. But perhaps it was prophetic.” 

The Hampstead Historic Club lasted for four years, the leading 
members being Sidney Webb, Bernard Shaw, Graham Wallas and 
Sydney Olivier, There were many others in the circle. It usually 
began its work in October and ended it in June. The first-fruits 
of the work of the club were the ‘‘ Fabian Essays.’’ These were 
papers written, for the most partyin and for the’ Club, Their 
publication was followed by an immediate and astonishing suc- 
cess, and the Fabian Society sprang from obscurity into compara- 
tive fame. It is interesting to know that Miss Brooke hawked a 
bundle of essays by members of the Club in vain to the doors of 
two or three publishers, and that, when a selection of the work 
was finally published as ‘‘ Fabian Essays,” it was necessary to do 
so by subscription. Miss Brooke’s connection with the Fabians, 
particularly with those of the Club, has never ceased from the day 
she first met them until this, 
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When she read Mrs. Humphry Ward's ‘* Marcella,” Miss 
Brooke felt much dissatisfaction, and some pain. Her dissatisfac- 
tion was caused by what she considered the utterly mistaken 
account Mrs. Ward gave of the Fabian methods; the pain was at 
the drawing of a character of a Fabian leader in Wharton. 

‘And so,” said Miss Brooke, ‘‘I, who play, indeed, the part 
of a veritable David to Goliath, took my sling and prepared my 
small stone. I trust it may reach its mark. For, after all, it is 
only a giant aspersion that | wish to slay, Marcella as a Fabian 
is inconceivable to me, though she is interesting as a character. 
The cause of struggle and agitation in the-Fabian Society lies in 
the small leaven of a violently revolutionary type which is con- 
stantly at war with the established and successful method; it does 
not lie in the tendency of members to go beck on the faith alto- 
gether. I tried to depict this type of Fabian in Lucilla. We 
simply look upon it as an excellent sign of life in the Society. 
Sheridan is a sketch of the acknowledged Fabian leader. It is 
scarcely necessary to name him, and | have not attempted to dis- 
guise him. If I am accused of having ‘idealized ’ him, that is the 
fault of my imperfect skill. I have not endowed him with any 
qualities which, during our long connection in Socialistic work to- 
gether, I have not had occasion to remark in him; but I have no 
doubt that I have failed to realize him at his genuine best.” 

Miss Brooke, it may be noticed in conclusion, was elected to 
the executive of the Fabians two years ago. Before that, she had 
been a Group Secretary for many years, 





Mr. Caine on Success in Literature * 

WE HAVE RECEIVED from Messrs. D, Appleton & Co, ad- 
vance-sheets of the following speech delivered by Mr. Hall 
Caine at the Booksellers’ Annual Dinner, Holborn Restau- 
rant, London, on Saturday, April 27. The title of the 
address is “* Success in Literature.” 


If it has been worth your while to ask an author to speak, per- 
haps it will not be amiss if I say something on the one subject 
above others which a mixed gathering of booksellers and authors 
suggests—namely, the quality and value of literary success. Ina 
very strict sense we are all in the service of the public, but there 
is this difference between us, that you, gentlemen, come into very 
close intercourse with the public, while we meet with them only at 
second hand. There are two ways in which an author comes into 
touch with the public, and the first of these is through the news- 
papers. When we want to know what the public thinks of us we 
first inquire about our reviews. Now, all authors have an imme- 
morial right to abuse the critics, but I am not going to exercise it 
to-night. If it is true that the author never ceases to deride the 
critic, and if it is also true (as all the world says) that at the same 
time he is always dying to conciliate him, perhaps the secret isthat 
the critic is ibe: first and most immediate channel of communica- 
tion wiih that public which every author must recognize as his 
master, A certain desire to be on friendly terms with criticism 
would therefore be natural even in the author who, like, say, 
Wordsworth or Landor—or shall I say Martin Tupper?—has suf- 
fered most from it and has,consequently the lowest opinion of its 
value. But surely nothing can well be more pitiful, nothing more 
abject, than the condition of that author who lives on critics’ 
favors, Such a man will be very likely to find sooner or later that 
he is in the same case with Coleridge, when he slept on a sack of 
potatoes. ‘‘I lay down a man,” said he, ‘‘and got up a bruise,”’ 
In all literary biography I don’t know a more melancholy episode 
than that at the end of the life of Gogol, the first of Russian novel- 
ists. In his last years, Gogol became a confirmed hypochondriac. 
Disheartened by the criticisms on the first half of his great novel 
‘* Dead Souls,”’ though the acceptance of the public had been so 
full and generous, he destroyed the second half, wandered away 
into foreign countries, returned home tired out in body and -mind, 
and finally spent his last months in going from the house of one 
friend to the house of another, With a carpet-bag full of newspaper 
criticisms, in which his works were unfavorably received. Itis a 
ghastly story, but we, who are authors, have nearly all got some- 
thing of his plague-spot of morbid sensitiveness. Certainly I dare 
not claim exemption from it myself. At the present moment I am 
suffering from a malady which all authors will recognize by the 
name of ‘* book-on-the-brain,”” and I am only too sure, gentle- 
men, that as soon as my book is off my brain and on to the 
counters of your shops, | Shall suffer from yet another malady, 
which may be called ‘‘ notices on the nerves,”’ It is rather a poor 
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game I must confess. To die like Gogol of unfavorable reviews 
is a humiliating as well as a useless weakness. As a good old Irish 
saw has it—a man is not much good if his wife’s a widow. In 
short, I am convinced that we trouble ourselves far too much about 
what the newspapers say of our books, and a great deal too little 
about what the ordinary public think of them. I am also sure 
that there is nothing more dwarfing, more stupefying, and more 
sterilizing than this feverish interest in printed opinions; and at the 
same time hardly anything more invigorating, more sustaining, 
and more inspiring than a just and natural estimate of the appreci- 
ation of the public that buys our books and reads them, 

The second and only other way in which an author comes into 
touch with the public is that in which you act as our medium—the 
medium of the bookseller. This is for some of the more fortunate 
among us a most material and substantial point of touch, It 
comes to us half-yearly in the shape of so much per cent. royalty 
on copies sold. That is the moment when we are at peace even 
with Barrabas, and feel joy at the sight of our publisher's name, 
You will remember the story told by Trollope of how his publisher 
in driving a stiff bargain reminded him of the great importance it 
was to have the name of so good a firm on his title-page. ‘] 
have a great respect for your name at the bottom of a title-page,” 
said Trollope, ‘‘ but I like it best at the bottom of a check.”” You 
would think that the author who had been so lucky as to secure 
his public through the booksellers, would not care two straws 
about securing them also through the critics, and that one title to 
such a possession ought surely to suffice. But I am afraid it is 
only the more simple and rational among authors who are so easily 
satisfied, and that it is just those authors who have the largest 
support from the public who make the loudest cackle when some 
critic in his supernatural wisdom attempts to pull their house 
about their heads. In the little Island where I have my home t 
promoters of certain town improvements wanted to cut throu 
a cottage which had long been owned and occupied by a stu 
old fellow who had made up his mind not to leave. To circygy, 
vent him the lawyers began to investigate his title, and they pge- 
tended to find it bad. ‘‘ You've got no freehold and you'll fiaye 
to clear out,” they said. ‘‘ I don’t know nothing about /reghold, 
but I've got a fisthold, and it’s yourselves that had better glear 
out—quick,”’ 

It is a commonplace with which you must be very familiar, that 
popularity is no sign'of merit. There are always people enough 
to tell us that the books that sell best are not the best books, but 
generally the worst. The public is constantly told that it is a very 
stupid creature, and that what is known as the great heart of the 
public is really great humbug. Every seven years or so somebody 
has a bout of the spleen, and then we hear a good deal about our 
literary degeneration. We are decaying, we are decomposing, we 
are at our literary last gasp, we are coming in at the eleventh 
hour, That blessed eleventh hour seems always to be with us. 
As far back as I can remember the clock has been striking nothing 
but eleven. These prophets of doom, who are forever finding 
the last successful new book more worthless than the one that 
went before it, remind me of an old Methodist woman | heard 
of the other day, who could never be satisfied with her preachers. 
When one of them was about to leave he called on her to say 
good-bye. ‘‘ Well, good-bye,” she said, ‘‘and may the Lord 
send us a better one in your place.” Then the new preacher 
called, and she said, ‘‘I hope you're a good man, sir; but there's 
none that comes so good as them that goes.” No doubt the 
public makes mistakes, and an indifferent book sometimes attains 
to a great success, but when we remember how great have been 
the mistakes of critics, we see how pardonable are the mistakes 
of the public, after all. We who are here, gentlemen, have 4 
vested interest in literary success, and I think we are bound in 
loyalty to speal: up for it. If popularity is not on the whole 4 
sign of merit, it is at least the best criterion of merit that has 
yet been found. Until we can get a better, let us stick to it 
And that is how you, the booksellers of England, can restore 
the courage of authors when other consolations fail them; you 
can prove to us that even at a time when the State as such pays 
less attention to literature than at any period, perhaps, during 
the past four centuries, the interest of the public in books 1s 
very deep and abiding, and that, however it may befall that @ 
worthless book shall for « little while catch the froth of a pass 
ing wave of popularity, no good book, no book that grips and he 
and stirs and elevates, can ever fail of a substantial recognition, 

Success in literature, gentlemen, depends on many chances, You 
can only launch raed ship, you cannot tell what seas it may ¢- 
counter. But if you look to it, that your vessel is seaworthy, you 
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can trust her to Providence and good seamanship to come back to 

with goodcargoes. Thatis what an author does when he gives 
the public of his best, andthen hands his book to good booksellers. 
The public is his master, but it is not his slave-master, and it does 
not ask that he should degrade himself in its service. I see no 
reason why an author, to be popular with the public, must be a 
literary pantaloon ; the literary pantaloons, so far as I can see, are 
not so often the men who study how to please the public, as those 
who seem to study how not to please them. 

There have always been two schools of art in literature. The 
one disdains the public, and regards as vulgar whatever appeals to 
the slow and dull intelligence of the masses. The other school 
thinks that authors ought to make themselves intelligible to all. 
Between these two schools every author must sooner or later make 
his choice. My own choice was made early, and if in a last word 
I may express it in the language of George Sand, I will say—‘‘ I 
consider that if there is in my soul any good or noble thought, it 
is my duty to pass it on to other souls, to as many other souls as 
Ican reach and touch.’’ Gentlemen, an author does not need to 
be forever asking himself ‘‘ Will this please?” and. ‘* Will that 
pay?” But he may always know that nothing pleases or pays in 
the longrun, but the best that is in him, and that so far from any- 
thing being too good for the public, nothing that he can do is ever 
likely to be good enough either for the world or for himself. 





“At the Sign of the Ship @’ 


(Mr. Lang in Longman's Magazine) 


WHEN A GENTLEMAN is really devoted to Count Tolstoi’s 
works, he seems to need to say so periodically, which is very nat- 
ural. But why. should he be incapable of saying so without at- 
tacking a number of other just persons? I have not read Prof. 
Boyesen’s latest ukase, ‘‘ The Great Realists and the Empty Story 
Tellers,” but according to Zhe Critic, he announces that ‘‘ our 
boys and girls should read ‘ The Great Realists.’"’ This they will 
not do; as Lethington said, ‘‘ it is a devout imagination.”’ ‘‘ How 
utterly flimsy and juvenile,’’ exclaims the excellent Professor, ‘‘ ro- 
mantic fiction, such as Stevenson’s tales of villainous wreckers 
and buccaneers, Haggard’s chronicles of battle, murder and 
sudden death, Conan Doyle’s accounts of swaggering savagery 
and sickening atrocities, and S. R. Crockett’s sanguinary records 
of Scotch marauding expeditions, appear (séc) to me, compared 
with,” etc., etc. 

The compositor, not the Professor, is doubtless responsible for 
the bad grammar. In any case distinguimus. Mr. Crockett is, 
indeed, greatly guilty of ove novel in which there is some fighting 
and cattle driving. .His other works are ‘‘ wonderfully vivid and 
masterly transcripts of the life we all live in” in the kingdom of 
Galloway. They scarcely contain one bloody nose. Mr. Doyle’s 
* Micah Clarke,’ and his ‘‘ White Company’ do not deal with 
“swaggering savagery’ and the rest of it. Mr. Stevenson was 
hot always writing about wreckers and composing ‘‘ masterly 
transcripts of the life thev all live’ whengthey are beach-comb- 
ers. As to Mr. Haggard, his delight, like that of the war-horse, 
is notoriously in battle, and what for no? 

Here is an inducement to study Tolstoi. After reading ‘‘ Ivan 
pall Prof. Boyesen (to the horror of academic circles) ‘‘ actu- 

began to develop the symptoms of the mysterious malady” of 
one of the characters. What was it that ailed Ilyitch? The Pro- 
fessor must be extremely ‘‘ suggestible,”” and Lourdes might cure 
the malady which Tolstoi caused. As I don’t want to have the 
Ilyitch (or whatever it is), I shall steer clear of the source of in- 
fection. The Professor would keep Sir Walter out of the hands of 
the young, for fear he ‘‘ awakens the feudal ideal,” alikely thing to 
occur. As The Critic very justly remarks, the feudal zdea/ did no 
harm; ‘‘it was the feudal actuality that caused the world so much 
.” And what ‘actuality ’ does not cause the world misery ? 
* Scott's feudal ideals can do our boys no harm,” says the sensible 
Critic. ‘* They are courage, loyalty, generosity, tenderness, forti- 
tude and the veneration of woman.” Indeed Scott's account of 
the feudal ideal in the ‘‘ Tales of a Grandfather ” enables even a 
young child to conceive of a nobly organized society, based on 
Guty. The ideal was never quite a reality, but what ideal ever did 
_ translate itself literally into fact ? 
_ 1h reading Sir Walter's unpublished Correspondence, I found a 
letter from an English schoolboy to the great novelist. The boy, 
Avery young boy clearly, told Sir Walter how he longed ‘‘ to be a 
om chief and see my retainers happy around me.” There was 
of thé small boy’s reviving feudalism, but where is the 
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harm in this innocent and benevolent aspiration? To see people 
happy around one, this, according to Burns, 
> Is the true pathos and sublime 
human life, 

Whether the people be ‘‘retainers,’’ or ‘‘ wife and weans,” makes 
no great odds. This, then, is the kind of mischief done by that 
‘* empty story-teller,” Sir Walter. 

The librarian of a school sends me the following list f books 
taken out, in one term, from the library of the place. Only works 
of fiction are included. My own name, of course, is merely en- 
tered as that of the Editor of Fairy Books, I have no doubt, as is 
noted in the case of Mr. Jacobs. 


Rider Haggard 66 Ballantyne 9 
R. L. Stevenson . 48  F. M, Crawford 9 
Sir W. Scott 33 Grant Allen. “ 
Conan Doyle 28 W. Black . 7 
Blackmore 27. Gordon Stables 7 

. ° 23 G. Macdonald 6 
Verne . 22 TT. Hughes . 6 
Kingston 22 R., Jefferies . 6 
Henty . 18 R. Boldrewood : 6 
Lytton . 18 Jacobs (Fairy Books) . 5 
Ainsworth 18 C, Kingsley $ ‘ 5 
Besant . 16 C, Bronté ‘ . 4 
Clark Russell 16 Lewis Carroll 4 
Dickens 14. C, Reade 4 
Manville Fenn 14 F. Smedley . 4 
Whyte Melville 13. Mrs. Ewing. ; 3 
Henry Kingsley 12 J. H. Shorthouse . 3 
A. Lang. 12 George Eliot 2 
Mrs. H. Wood . 12 F, Anstey 2 
Fenimore Cooper . 11 A. Trollope . , I 
Parker Gillmore . 12 B., Disraeli . ; : I 


It is a curious list. Prof, Boyesen's ideas do not prevail at this 
school. Considering that he is an old-fashioned author, Scott has 
a very fair place. Dickens is far lower than one cquld wish. 
Thackeray is absent. Charles Kingsley’s poor position is inexplic- 
able. Where is Marryat? Probably all the boys had read ‘‘ Tom 
Brown” and ‘‘ Vice Versa” already. One misses Mayne Reid: 
there is but one American writer represented, But Thackeray 
and Marryat are thé worst omissions, with Dumas, and, of course, 


Tolstoi, 
*_ * * 


I HAD BEEN reading a Scotch book on Scoticisms, a book more 
than a century old. It ended with an exercise, an account of the 
Trojan War written in Scoticisms. The author's countrymen 
were to instruct themselves, and improve their English, by cor- 
recting the errors. As I pondered over this document my Right 
Hand gave several furious twitches. ‘‘ It is locomotor ataxia,” 
I thought, but I was wrong; it was automatic writing, like that 
of Mr. Stead and other gifted people. The Hand wrote wildly, 
then (like the Foot in Lord Lytton’s novel) ‘‘ paused, mute,” I 
read the screed, which appeared to be the opening of a work on 
the life of Homer, written, not in Scoticisms, but in isms! I 
was about to burn. it, when I reftected that it might interest Mr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge some, and Prof. Brander Matthews,. and 
other philologists. Perhaps they will find Shakespearian survivals 
here, I thought, though why we moderns should use the idioms of 
Elizabethan clowns I don’t know. I appeal to the Emperor 
Augustus, Julius Cesar, Aulus Gellius and other Roman critics, 
who ‘‘ hated archaisms” and antiguari?, Here follows the frag- 
ment :— z 

‘* Homer was considerable of a poet. ‘The ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ 
are reckoned the most powerful exhibits of his genius, but some pieces 
attributed to him are claimed to be bogus, It is not known where 
Homer was born ; the Chians claim that he belonged there, but they do 
not allege that he lived in Chios alk the time. A cave is shown where he 
cultivated the Muses, nights ; and in the neighbourhood a temple has been 
donated to the township. It is also claimed that Homer taught school, 
but he never really went back on poetry. Back of Homer's time, not 
any too much is known about the poets of Greece. Homer was consid- 
erable of a traveller ; just when he died is not certain, but several cities 
claim to possess his casket.” * * * 

Here the fragment abruptly ends. The ‘‘casket” referred to 
by the anonymous writer is doubtless the coffin of Homer, not the 
casket more usually associated with his immortal lays. 








TOLsTo!’s ‘* Master and Man” was published by D. Appleton 
& Co.on May1t7. As has been announced in these pages, it con- 
tains an introduction by W. D. Howells. The translation is by 
A. Hulme Beaman. The book, by the way, is anovel, not a tract. 




























































The Rhyme Builder 
IF THOU wouldst have the finished structure stand, 
Nor fall and crumble like a house of sand, 
Out of the marble of the mines of thought 
Let the foundations of thy rhyme be wrought. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


The Lounger 

I KNEW THAT ENGLAND was a great country for circulating- 
libraries, but I didn’t know till I saw it in Mr. Labouchere’s 7ruth 
that they had a system of circulating actors over there. Recently 
Mr. Forbes Robertson, who was under a long engagement to Mr. 
John Hare, was wanted by Mr. Irving to create the part of 
Lancelot in ‘‘ King Arthur,” so Mr, Hare loaned him. Then he 
wanted him back to create the part of Lucas Cleeve in ‘‘ The No- 
torious Mrs, Ebbsmith,”’ and Mr. Irving politely, though no doubt 
reluctantly, returned him. As for Mrs, Patrick Campbell, she is 
constantly being loaned by her obliging manager, Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree, It was asa loan that she created the part that made her 
famous—‘‘The Second Mrs, Tanqueray,” at Mr. Alexander’s 
Theatre. When Mr. Tree came to América, he loaned this popular 
actress to Mr. John Hare, with the understanding that she was to 
return to him on call. The call was made, but Mrs. Campbell did 
not respond. Such a success as-hers in ‘‘ Mrs, Ebbsmith” could 
not be interfered with. Mr. Hare raised his bid and Mr. Tree 
extended the time. She has now gone, however, for she is to play 
in ‘‘ Fedora,’’ which Mr, Tree is rehearsing at the Garrick, 
*“* © 


CHICAGO HAS A new fortnightly, Ze Echo, in which 1 find 
this paragraph :— : 

‘* Once upon a time, an author signed himself or herself either Charles 
Dickens or Jane Austen. We did not inquire, nor care, whether Charles 
was a baghelor, or Jane 4 mother of many, Nowadays, Mrs. Reginald 
de Koven has changed all that. On the cover and the title-page of her 
novel, she confesses to the signature of ‘Mrs, Reginald de Koven.’ 
pe from the curious taste shown in this procedure, its diplomacy is ad- 
mirable. It shows appreciation of the value of a name that is well-known, 
Whether the use of a name well-known to music is a means of insuring 
true value as literature is—well, beneath doubt.” 

I regret to see such an exhibition of ignorance on the part of 
The Echo's paragrapher. For a married woman to put her name 
on a title-page as it appears on her visiting-card is quite custom- 
ary. Mrs, de Koven has not changed anything. Has Zhe Echo 
never heard of Mrs. Humphry Ward or Mrs. Burton Harrison ? 

* * & 


IT SEEMS TO ME that there is always something connected with 
the relations of author and publisher agitating the public mind in 
England. Last summer it was the three-volume novel, this year 
it is the literary agent. The thfee-volume novel is a time-honored 
institution; the literary agent is a newcomer in the field. The 
former seems to be going, the latter has apparently come to stay. 
Just why the literary agent should exist, no one knows exactly, but 
he is strongly intrenched. There seems to be but one of any great 
prominence, but there will be hundreds entering the lists after Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll’s paper in the May Bookman has had time to be 


read and digested. In the course of that paper, Dr. Nicoll points 


out what a remunerative trade that of the literary agent is. 
‘*Obviously enough,” he says, ‘‘ if the business is large, the calling is 
most lucrative. Next to no capital is required, there are no losses, the 
expenses of conducting an office are very small. When a transaction is 
completed, it continues to yield a result for years and years. The most 
profitable transactions are the easiest. To sell the books of a popular 
novelist is not hard, and the lucky man of business enjoys a royalty upon 
every copy of said books sold during the whole period of copyright. It is 
obvious that as years go on his income keeps continually mounting up, 
because he has not only the gains of new Sather, but the. gradual ac- 
cumulations of the past, and eve: ular book of the period which has 
through his hands pays toll to him. I know one novelist whose 
ncome next year will be very little if at all under 10,000/. In return 
for transacting his business, the literary agent receives the handsome sum 
of nearly 1000/., and his clients, it must be remembered, are very numer- 
ous. No losses have to be set against these gains.” 
** * 


IT MAY BE very stupid of me, but I don’t see that the literary 
agent has helped the author much in this case. He has little or no 
trouble in placing the author’s books, because the publishers want 
them; and yet he gets $5000 of the author’s money, or the money 
that might have gone to the author, if it had not been for that 
little ten per cent. commission which he receives, virtually for 
nothing. Dr. Nicoll intimates that the publisher does not love 
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the literary agent, and I should not think that the author would 


leve him, either. Suppose that I had gone to Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford after the success of ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” and had by my con- 
vincing way of putting things induced him to give me the placing 
of his novels on a ten per cent. commission. I doubt that | 
would have done much better by him than his publishers have done 
of their own accord, and yet I would be drawing a handsome in- 
come from his labor. A literary agent may now and again induce 
a publisher to pay more for a manuscript than he can afford, be- 
catise he wants to get a certain author on his list, but in the end 
thé agent will kill the goose that lays the golden egg. I don't 
think that the literary agent would flourish in this country. Our 
authors have the business-sense pretty well developed, and our 
publishers seem to inspire more confidence in the breasts of their 
clients than do those of England. American authors seldom 
change their publishers, while an English author thinks nothing of 
publishing with half a dozen firms. 
* * 


THERE IS ONE thing about the habits of the literary agent that 
amuses me: he declines to do business with the young author for 
two reasons—because his interference would prejudice the pub 
lisher against the new man, and probably cause his work to be de- 
clined; and because there is not enough money to be made out 
of the novice. So the shrewd literary agent deals only with 
the popular authors, those whose wares he has no difficulty in 
placing, and from whom he draws large sums in commissions that, 
if he will pawdon me, he has not earned. 


* * * 


IF THE LITERARY AGENT discovered authors, and by his belief 
in their ability secured the publication of their books, when, with- 
out, his influence, publishers would not have touched them, then, 
I think, he might rightly claim his commission, Or even if a 
well-known author was not getting the money his books might 
seem to earn, and the agent made a better arrangement for 
him, the latter would be entitled to his commission. This com- 
mission, however, should, it seems to me, be based upon a cer- 
tain sum, and not ‘‘continue during the whole period of copy- 
right.” 

* * * 

I EXPRESSED A WISH not long ago to know what Dr. Nordau 
thinks of himself—what diagnosis he would make of his own con- 
dition. As we are unlikely to learn this, it is interesting to know 
what is thought of him by so distinguished a psychologist as Prof. 
William James, to whom one naturally attributes the review of 
three or four books in an article entitled ‘‘ Degeneration and 
Genius ”’ and printed over the initials ‘‘W. J.”’ in the May Psycho- 
logical Review. He is credited in this criticism with real learning, 
and it is admitted that many of the ‘‘ objects by whose odiousness 
his imagination is afflicted * * * are loathsome indeed”; 
but when it is considered that ‘‘ hardly a contemporary name, how- 
ever great, escapes his abuse,” ‘* it must be admitted that his vol- 
umes are little more than a pathological ‘document’ on an enor- 
mous scale, and an exbibition in minute detail of an individual's 
temperamental restrictions in the way of enjoying art.” 

x a 


IN A RECENT number of 7he Speaker, a contributor writes on 
thé 6ubject of ‘‘ The Size of Editions,” and expresses a not un- 
natufal desire to know how many books make an edition. The term 
seéms to be elastic, particularly in France. The story is told that 
the publishers of Pierre Loti’s ‘‘ Jérusalem” had such faith in the 
success of the book, that they ran it into its twenty-seventh edition 
‘* before they had sold, or had tried to sell, a single copy.” This 
certainly is an ingenious way of ‘‘ booming” a book, but is it not 
a rather dangerous one? It would be no joke to be left with 
twenty-seven editions of a book on hand, even though they were 
as small as they are said to be in France. 

* * * 

The Atheneum does not flatter us. In a review of that ul- 
pleasant story, ‘‘A Pastoral Played Out,” the writer says :—‘‘ Miss 
Peridered also deals in spiritualistic jargon, and rings the changes 
on ‘consonance,’ ‘ material radiation,’ ‘ spiritual impact,’ ‘ sphe 
chime,’ ‘ tones of one chord,’ etc. From all these and other points 
shé ray be fairly suspected of a spiritual, if not racial affinity with 
America.” With all deference to the mother country, my impres 
sién is that the books that deal in ‘‘ spiritualistic jargon” are 
native to this soil, There has been more twaddle published by 
reputable publishers in England during the last ten years than this 
country has given birth to in the last half-century. 
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The D’Avenant Bust of Shakespeare 


ABOUT THE YEAR 1659, Sir William D’Avenant, Poet Laureate 
and Royalist, erected in Lincoln’s Inn Field, London, the Duke’s 
Theatre, which Pepys declares in his Diary to have been ‘‘ the 
finest play-house that ever was in England.’’ Over its two chief 
entrances were placed busts of Shakespeare, who, rumor had it, 
was D’Avenant’s father, and of 
Ben Jonson. Davenant died in 
1668, and in 1714 his theatre was 
converted into a barrack, the busts 
over the entrance being left un- 
disturbed, because unobserved: 
the era of Italian and French com- 
edy had caused Shakespeare’s 
name to be almost forgotten. 
‘*They were,” says Zhe St. 
James's Budget,‘‘ portraits of men 
unknown; and when (probably 
about that time) the entrances were 
bricked up, they were lost to sight 
altogether. When the building 
was deserted by the military, it be- 
came an auction-room and ware- 
house; and afterward, in 1737, 
Messrs. Copeland and Spode con- 
verted it into a pottery ware- 
house. In 1845 the old building 
was removed for the erection of 
the College of Surgeons; and in 
1848, when its last remains were 
also removed, the long-forgotten 
terra-cotta busts once again saw 
daylight. Before their value was 
discovered the workmen had thrown down the bust of Jonson and 
utterly destroyed it. From this fate the Shakespeare bust was 
preserved by Mr. Clift, whose daughter afterward became the 
wife of the late Sir Richard Owen, to whom it was bequeathed ; 
and from whom, thanks to the kindness of his son, the Rev. Mr, 
Owen, of Richmond, and Sir William Flower, yy 
it has now become the most valuable of many 
valuable Shakespearian relics in the library of 
the Shakespeare Memorial at Stratford-upon- 
Avon. There we may hope its continued ex- 
istence will never again be endangered by that 
ignorance and careless indifference through 
which we had so narrow an escape of losing it '/f 
altogether..” Hn 

The bust, a picture of which is reproduced [if 
here from the 7rzbune, closely resembles the ji 
famous Chandos portrait of Shakespeare, once | 
likewise the property of D’Avenant, This 
circumstance would seem to point to the au- 
thenticity of the likeness, the more so as the 
famous Darmstadt death-mask presents vir- 
tually the same features. A reproduction of AAS 
the D’Avenant Bust will form the supplement of to-day’s Dra- 
matic Mirror, 









Collier’s ‘‘ Tempest’’ and ‘‘ Othello” Bal- 
lads 
To THE EpITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

As certain well-known and trusted editors of Shakspere’s plays 
on both sides of the Atlantic have quoted or treated as genuine 
two Shakspere ballads which are held to be spurious by some of 
the best judges in England, I ask you to call the attention of 

pere students in the United States to the extract below from 

the 1889 Catalogue of Additions to the MSS. in the British 
Museum, which states the opinion of Dr. E. M. Thompson, then 
eper of the MSS., now Chief Librarian, and Mr. G, F. Warner, 
Dr. E. Scott, the present Keeper. The forgery arose in 

this wise. J. P. Collier had a genuine seventeenth-century paper 
MS. copy of ‘* Eikon Basilike,”” made on only one side of each leaf, 
and with leaves 1, 2, 3 and 137 to 152 blank. On these blank 
leaves and on the backs of the others turned upside down, Collier 
» in his sham-antique hand, several old ballads like ‘‘ Mary 

»” and at least three of his own writing, two of which 


Were his ‘‘ Tempest” and ‘‘Othello” ballads. This MS. is ad- 
ditional MS is 
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‘¢ 32,380. 1. E1xon BasiLike, the Pourtraiture of His Sacred 
Majestie [Charles I.] in his solitudes and sufferings: a copy prob- 
ably made from the first printed edition of 1648-9, immediately 
after its publication.” 

2. Ballads, thirty in number, some bein 
spurious. Their titles are given by t . Collier in his Mew 

articulars Regarding the Works oy hakespeare, 1836, two of 
them, vzz., ‘‘The Tragedie of Othello the Moor” (f, 111 b), and 
‘‘ The Inchanted Island” (f. 82 b), being descriptive of the same 
Tales as Shakespeare's ‘‘ Othello” and “ Tempest.” Both have 
been printed by J. P. Collier, the first in his New Particulars, 
etc., P 49, and the second in his Further Particulars Regarding 
Shakespeare and His Works, 1839, p. 56; and both of them to- 
gether with a third entitled “‘ The Atheist’s Tragedy” (four stan- 
zas of which were printed in New Particulars, p. 47), have been 
denounced as forgeries (see The Academy, vol. ix., 1876, p. 313; 
xxvii., 1885, p. 170). 

‘¢ The [30] ballads are, for the most part,} written, reversing the 
book, on the verse sides of the leaves which were left blank by 
the transcriber of the Eikon Basilike, The writing [of all the 
30 Ballads] is by a modern hand imitating one of the seven- 
teenth century, and is of the same cast, and undoubtedly by the 
same hand, as various fabricated documents and entries profess- 
ing to be of the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seven- 
teenth centuries, and connected with the history of Shakespeare 
and the English stage, which have been interpolated among the 
MSS, at Bridgewater House and Dulwich College (see facsimiles 
in A Complete View of the Shakspere Controversy, by C. M 
Ingleby, LL.D., 1861). Paper; ff. 153, xviith and xixth centt, 
Small quarto,” 

‘* But,” some defender of Collier may say, ‘‘ allowing all this, 
how do you prove that the ‘‘ Tempest ’’ and ‘‘ Othello”’ ballads 
were composed by Collier, and not taken from older MSS.?” 
The answer is:—1, Every expert student of old ballads recognizes 
the modern nineteenth-century note all through these two ballads, 
the absence of seventeenth-century characteristics; 2. Collier, 
then, never did, and never could—nor can anyone else,—produce 
the originals of these ballads, as those of ‘‘ Mary Ambree” can be 
shown; 3. After the complete and well-known exposures of Collier's 
other forgeries and deceits, no one has a right to accept as genuine 
any suspected production of his, until unexceptionable evidence 
has established its authenticity. And no scrap of such evidence 
exists for these ‘‘ Tempest” and ** Othello ”’ ballads. 

Now you have in the United States the one great authority on 
ballads, a man as widely reverenced for his learning and his de- 
votion to his subject as for his acumen and unblemished character. 
To him, Prof. Francis James Child of Harvard, I venture to ap- 
peal, through your columns, for his judgment on these ‘‘ Tempest” 
and ‘Othello ” ballads of Collier's. With his countrymen as well 
as mine, Prof, Child's opinion on this point will be decisive. And 
if he will be so good as to give it, he will do a great service to 
Shakspere students and to lovers of ballads and truth. 

F, J. FURNIVALL, 

3 ST. GEORGE'S SQUARE, PRIMROSE HILL, LONDON, N.W., 

1 May, 1895. 


genuine,* and some 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY opened on Monday, the inauguration 
taking place, in accordance with custom, in the annual banquet on 
Saturday evening. Sir Frederick Leighton unfortunately was not 
in the chair. His health has been so unsatisfactory lately that he 
was ordered abroad by his physician, and, in his absence, his 
place was filled by Sir John Millais, who was himself suffering 
from a serious cold, and had almost lost his voice. During the 
first part of the evening, indeed, his remarks were inaudible to all 
but those in his immediate neighborhood; but later on his voice 
returned to him, and he spoke to admirable effect. The meeting 
included the usual contingent of royalty. The Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the Duke of York, the Duke 
of Cambridge and thte Duke of Teck were all present, Among the 
younger men who were honored by an invitation were Mr. William 
Watson and Mr. John Davidson—a pleasing recognition of the 
younger school in literature. The toast of ‘‘ Literature,” how- 
ever, was omitted, to the general surprise of the warcesy & The 
‘‘Drama” was responded to by Mr. Pinero, whothanked his gods 
for the liberty of treatment extended nowadays to the British 
dramatist, and hailed the new birth of a ‘' thoughtful, serious 
drama in England.” The speeches, as a whole, were not very 
brilliant. 





* That is, known in authentic old books or MSS, 
+ All but those on leaves 1, 2, 3, and 137 to 152. 
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Of the exhibition itself it is not for your correspondent to speak, 
but rather for those who have made a special study of art. Mr. 
Alma Tadema, it seems to be allowed, has seldom done a better 
piece of work than his new picture of ‘‘Spring.”” He has, I be- 
lieve, had it for some time upon his easel, and it has had all the 
advantage of elaborate finish. Sir John Millais contributes a 
Strange picture, ‘‘ Speak! Speak!” representing the appearance to 
a man in bed of the spectre of his dead love, in which the effects 
of artificial light from a lamp om the table and of natural light 
from the moon without are cleverly contrasted. Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s ‘‘ Flaming June” is hourly surrounded by admirers. 
Nothing, perhaps, is receiving more attention than a statue by 
Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, ‘‘ The Joy of Life’’—a girl dancing, with 
one leg drawn up in the act of pirouetting, and her draperies all 
astir with movement. Its success is great, and has been followed 
by a gratifying commission, Mr. Thornycroft has this week been 
desired by the Government to execute a statue of Oliver Cromwell 
for the square before the Houses of Parliament. This is a high 
distinction, and one that is safe to result in a fine piece of work. 

M. Alphonse Daudet arrived in London about half-past eight on 
Monday evening, on a visit to England which is likely to extend 
over some five or six weeks, His family are with him, and he is 
staying, for the present, at Brown’s Hotel in Dover Street. He 
was somewhat unfortunate in the circumstances of his arrival, In 
the first place, the principal article of his luggage, a trunk contain- 
ing the best part of his own and Mme. Daudet’s wardrobe, was 
left at Dover, and could not be recovered till late on Tuesday. 
In addition to this, it had been announced that the party would 
arrive at Charing Cross Station, where a large company of literary 
men and others was congregated to greet them. Asa matter of 
fact, however, they travelled to Victoria, and were therefore wel- 
comed by a comparatively small knot of friends. M. Daudet is 
to be entertained at various luncheons during the present week, 
and will later on travel to Scotland, the beauties of which he is 
particularly anxious to see. Mr. Henry James is acting as host to 
M. Daudet during his visit, and has made all arrangements for 
his entertainment in advance. * 

Another visitor from Paris arrived this week in the person of 
Mlle. Yvette Guilbert, who is appearing at the Empire, the scene 
_ of her old London triumphs, On Tuesday afternoon she gave a 
private salon at the Savoy Hotel, when she sang to a select com- 
pany of guests the new songs with which she comes to captivate 
the town. It is said that during the afternoon Mile. Guilbert paid 
a special compliment to Mrs, Justin Huntly McCarthy (Miss Cissy 
Loftus), which had reference to that lady's excellent imitations of 
the French singer's own chansonnettes. The Empire program is 
rendered additionally attractive this week by the production of a 
new romantic ballet, ‘‘ Faust,” in which that fine actress, Mme. 
Cavalazzi, plays the hero, and Mile. Zanfretta (Mrs. Charles 
Lauri) is a wonderfully subtle Mephistopheles. The lovers of 
the music-hall could scarcely desire a better entertainment. 

On Monday evening Mr. G, W. Smalley was entertained by his 
friends at a banquet on the occasion of his accepting the post of 
New York correspondent to the Zimes. There were present rep- 
resentatives of all the leading American journals, and of every 
considerable London paper, including Mr. John Walter of the 
Times ; the American Ambassador, Sir Francis Jeune and Mr. 
Henry James were also among the guests. Mr. Smalley sails for 
New York at the end of this month, taking with him the good 
wishes of a very wide circle of friends, and commissions for 
enough work to fill his leisure hours for many months, The 
speeches on Monday night were ample evidence of the high esteem 
in which he is held by his brothers of the pen in this country. 

While the Academy banquet was proceeding, Mr. Irving was 
unfolding his new program at the Lyceum to a large and distin- 
guished audience. The result was a great triumph for the actor, 
and little else. Dr. Doyle’s ‘‘Story of Waterloo” has already 
‘been described in these columns, and Mr. Irying’s performance as 
Corporal Brewster has been classed, by common consent, among 
agp achievements, The chief interest of the evening cen- 
tred in ‘* Don Quixote,” and it is vain to pretend that the prevail- 
ing sentiment at the close was other than a sense of disappoint- 
ment. It seems that Mr. Irving has had a good deal of difficulty 
over this play. He commissioned the late W. G. Wills several 
years ago to write him a full-length drama on the subject, and, 
when Wills’s manuscript was delivered, it failed to satisfy. It 
was accordingly relegated to a pigeonhole, and another author 
was desired to produce an entirely different piece on the same sub- 
ject, but, when the second play came to hand, it proved to be 
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even less possible. Subsequently Mr. Irving decided to cut down 
Wills’s version, and entrusted it (it is said) to Mr. Alfred Calmour, 
author of ‘‘ The Amber Heart,” for the purpose. The result was 
the brief study of about an hour’s duration, produced on Saturday, 
Well, it was probably impossible to make a good play out of 
‘* Don Quixote”; the story, take it which way you will, is scarcely 
built of dramatic elements. Certainly, Wills has failed. It was. 
clear from the first that the audience were bemused: they did not 
know how to take the piece. They came to be pleased, but re- 
mained to be puzzled. The thing was shapeless, vague and in- 
effective. Out of it all, however, stood in brilliant relief the figure 
of Mr, Irving himself. As he appeared in the inn-yard on his lean 
charger, tilting at the pump, he looked the Knight of Cervantes 
come to life. Throughout the play he scored all along the line: 
at once a humorous and a pathetic figure. Sancho Panza, en- 
trusted to Mr. Johnson, had very few chances, nor did any of the 
other characters shine. It was Mr. Irving’s evening, and a genuine 
personal triumph. ‘‘ Don Quixote” can only be played for a little 
while, as there is to be a series of revivals later. It will serve its. 
turn; but it is a thousand pities that Mr. Irving has not a fuller 
opportunity, for it is a singular and impressive performance. 
There is a report that Mr. Jerome K. Jerome is about to add to 
his manifold versatilities by becoming manager of a theatre. It is. 
said that on Wednesday he signed a contract with Mr. Comyns 
Carr by which he becomes, for the time, lessee of the Comedy 
Theatre, and that he will there produce a new play of his own, 
called (I believe) ‘‘ The Progress of the Prude.” I ought to say, 
however, that in Mr. Jerome’s own paper, Zo-Day, there is no 
mention of this, and that his stage-critic reports that Mr. Charles 
Wyndham and Mr. Hawtrey are not unlikely to take over the 
Comedy when ‘‘ Delia Harding” ceases to attract. It is possible, 
therefore, that the rumor is, in any case, premature. It is 
arranged that Miss Olga Nethersole shall be the next representa- 
tive of the Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, and, as Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell has to leave the Garrick on Saturday, the house will be closed 
for a few days to give Miss Nethersole time for rehearsal. The 
forthcoming play of chief importance is due on Saturday night at 
the St. James’s Theatre, when Mr. Alexander will produce Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones’s ‘‘ The Triumph of the Philistines,” which 
has a long and somewhat bombastic sub-title, after the new 
fashion of nomenclature. A good deal is expected of this piece, 
and there will be more to say of it next week. 
LONDON, 10 May, 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Boston Letter 


IN THE INTERESTING reference to Frederick Gleason, contrib- 
uted by Mr. W. H. Coleman to The Critic two weeks ago, there 
was the quoted statement that, after ten years of unprecedented 
success as a publisher, he retired, ‘‘ having realized an ample com- 
petency fully commensurate with his desires.” How few know 
that this same publisher, who at one time was drawing an income 
of more than $60,000 a year, is to-day, at the age of 78, practi- 
cally penniless, and an inmate of the O:d Men’s Home in Boston. 
The half-million dollars that he made in the publishing business, 
he lost in Wall Street, and now, feeble and broken, though always 
pleasant and cheerful, the father of the illustrated press of America 
lives in a humble room in a house which in his prosperous days he 
might have purchased with the income of a few weeks. Far back 
in 1842 Mr, Gleason began to print cheap novels in Boston, Two 
years later he started 7he Flag of Our Union, which, according 
to his word, was the first literary paper in this country, as its only 
rival, The Olive Branch, was half religious and half story-paper. He 
built Zhe Flag of Our Union so rapidly that within ten years It 
was paying $25,000 a year. Then he conceived the idea of his 
Pictorial, and on that paper, 1 may add, gave to Frank Leslie, 
then just over from England, the first employment he had in this 
country, putting him in charge of the engraving room. Before 
long Mr. Gleason had some 200 men at work in his big building 
in Tremont Street, and it was there that P. T. Barnum went over 
the Pictorial’s establishment, saw the nine presses going night 
and day, obtained from the publisher all the points possible, 
then, to the latter’s surprise, returned to New York to start the 
illustrated New York paper to which 7%e Critic made reference 
in its note on Mr. Coleman's letter. At that time Mr. Gleason 
was not making money, and he told Barnum that the experiment 
was risky; but the great showman persisted, and, in fact, d 
that he would run Gleason out of the pictorial business, Thereat, 
the editor of Gleason's Pictorial offered a bet of $10,000 to Mr. 
Barnum that he would not overthrow Gleason in the field. 
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At that time, the Pictorial was selling for $4 a year, and, 
as everything was done by hand, it was costing about $400 
a week to publish. Hearing that Barnum was going to reduce 
the price to $3 a year, Mr. Gleason cut in ahead of him by an- 
nouncing that on the first of January (the date the Barnum paper 
was to start), the Pzctorza/, on account of its great success, would 
reduce the price to $3 a year. Barnum’s people afterwards tried 
to get Mr. Gleason to increase the price and reduce the size of his 
paper, but he declined. The New York paper then, of its own 
accord, came down from sixteen pages to eight, whereat Mr. 
Gleason wrote and published in the Pzctorza/ these two lines:— 
**We have received half of Barnum’s paper. We wonder who 
has got the other half.”” Ultimately the New York concern was sold 
out to the Boston firm, and when Mr. Gleason said that he wanted 
Barnum to sign a paper that he would not publish another illus- 
trated paper for two years, the showman, who had then received 
all the experience he wanted in the publishing business, declared 
emphatically, ‘If you will give me 25 cents more, I will pledge 
you never, in my life, to publish another illustrated paper.”” These 
facts were all told by Mr. Gleason to a friend of mine a short time 
ago, so that they are as accurate as memory can make them, I 
believe it was in 1854 that Mr. Gleason sold out for $200,000 and 
a promised annuity of $25,000. His income at that time was 
$65,000 a year. Mr. Ballou, the purchaser, changed the name of 
the paper to Ballou’s Pictorial, but under that title it lasted only 
a year ortwo. Harper & Bros. saw their opportunity when Mr, 
Gleason retired, and turned their Journal of Civilization into The 
Illustrated Weekly of New York. So, in a former year, when he 
retired from Zhe Flag of Our Union, Robert Bonner, who had 
seen Mr. Gleason so rich that he could spend $10,000 a year 
simply to enjoy the winter with his family in New York, decided 
that he could make money by having 7he New York Illustrated 
take the place of the older Boston paper. Mr. Gleason had 
brought out Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—and Cobb, by the way, was such 
a prolific writer that the editor had to give him another name, 
** Austin C. Burdick,” so that the people might not think one 
author was monopolizing the paper,—and to Cobb he paid $100 a 
story. Bonner offered the author $200 a story, and soon was 
giving him an income of $3000 a year: in fact, I think he after- 
wards increased that sum considerably. In 1857 Mr. Gleason 
got into Wall Street, made $50,000 one week, lost $300,000 the 
next, and at the time of the crisis found his liabilities amounting 
to $2,000,000, with only $500,000 to meet them. 

But now let us turn from a Boston publisher to the Boston 
home of books, the Public Library. The annual report of the 
Trustees has just been issued, and one important fact in the 
report is worthy of emphasis, as it shows the constantly increas- 
ing interest the Boston public takes in serious books. In Bates 
Hall, where these standard works are kept, in spite of the with- 
drawal of books during the moving from one building to another, 
the increase of circulation was about 460,000 volumes, or 23 per 
cent. over the same period of the preceding year. The increase 
in circulation of these standard books over that of six years ago 
was 100 per cent. Each year the average percentage of increase 
grew larger. The moving of the books began on 14 Dec., 1894, 
and on Jan. 28 every volume was in its proper place in the new 
building, without the loss, injury or misplacement of a single book. 
That surely is a remarkable record of carefulness. During the year 
some thirty-odd thousand volumes have been received as gifts, Here 
I may note that the members of one firm, Messrs. Copeland & 
Day, have made a significant move in presenting to the Library all 
the books they have published, promising, moreover, to send all 
their future books, The Library cost the City $168,000 for mainte- 
nance, etc. during the year, the cost of the branches being $42,000. 
This was exclusive of the cost of moving into the new building, 
which sum amounted to a little less than $6000, 

The Free Art Exhibition at the South End, designed by rich 

ple of Boston for the benefit of their fellow-citizens less favored 

fortune, has not been so largely attended this year as last, al- 
though that is probably due to the weather. Some 17,000 men 
and women have viewed the paintings during the twenty-six days 
of exhibition this spring. The voting experiment of last year was 
Tepeated, and A. H. Munsell’s ‘‘ Danger Ahead,” showing an 
Ocean steamer dashing through the waves, was chosen as the most 
popular picture, receiving 513 votes. Frederick Morgan's painting 
of the little girl caught in a rose-bush, ‘‘ Roses and Thorns,” be- 
longing to Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln, received the next largest num- 
of votes, 273; while third and fourth in the list stood religious 
res, Verestchagin’s ‘‘ Jesus in the Desert,” owned by George 

» Bradford (143 votes), and Brush’s ‘‘ Mother and Child,” owned 
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by J. Montgomery Sears (135 votes); Monet's ‘‘ Gardener's Hut” 
received but 30 votes. [See Art Notes. ] 

Prof. Hugo Munsterberg is to have leave of absence from Har- 
vard College during the coming year and, as he still holds his Pro- 
fessorship of Psychology at Heidelberg, it is possible that he may 
not return to this country. During his fewyears’ stay in America, 
the brilliant German scientist has made a study of our colleges, 
and intends to put his impressions in book-form. The Mass- 
achusetts Highway Association has decided to publish a magazine. 
——The Harvard Memorial Society has organized, with Justin 
Winsor as President. Its object is to arrange a course of lectures 
connected with the history of Harvard College and of its gradu- 
ates, and to mark with tablets the historic spots of the College, 
including the rooms formerly occupied by graduates now famous, 

BOSTON, 21 May, 1895. CHARLES E, L., WINGATE, 








Chicago Letter . 


THE NEW VOLUME of poems by Mr. Louis J. Block of this city will 
be published within the month by G, P. Putnam’s Sons. Itis called 
‘*The New World, with Other Verse,” and includes the long 
poem which was privately printed at the time of the opening of the 
Fair, under the title of ‘‘El Nuevo Mundo,” now sensibly trans- 
lated. The book opens with ‘‘ The Friendship of the Faiths," a 
part of which was read at the Parliament of Religions, It is care- 
ful and dignified, and these are qualities which distinguish all of 
Mr. Block's poetry. It is smooth, scholarly verse, flowing quietly 
and gently, never impassioned, rarely even forgetful of itself. Yet 
there is feeling in it, sincere and earnest, and the thought is often 
elevated. Mr. Block is not inspired by simple themes; only 
through occasional similes does any admiration of nature make 
itself evident. Man and his works, literature and its achievements 


, —these are the things that appeal to him, and these he celebrates, 


There are long poems upon Plato and Dante and Goethe, and 
shorter ones on Lowell, Whitman and Stedman, to thelast of whom 
the book is dedicated. It is easy to see in reading them that Mr. 
Block is a student, living with his books and literally worshipping 
the poets whom he extols. His imagination is not active nor 
illuminating, and his thought is frequently too complicated for true 
poetic expression. His choice of words is not always felicitous, 
and he sometim,es mars a fine climax by the introduction of a 
prosaic epithet /ike ‘‘attender,” ‘‘mid” used asa noun, ‘‘dis- 
lustered”’ and ‘* '‘mpanged.” But at its best, though still conventional, 
Mr. Block’s wok is lucid, unaffected, rythmical and elevated. And 
occasionally one comes upon such fine lines as these :— 
‘* Adown the never-pausing river, 
Out to the shoreless, tumbling seas, 
From under skies wherein the clear light-giver 
Watches the life of men and flocks and trees, 
Forth to the dark realm of the Past 
Fluat all high things at last.” 
And these from the tribute to Prof. David Swing :— 
‘* Patient, serene, he bore the burdened years, 
Felt the great world’s deep woe, 
Faced the new questions, crushed the newer fears, 
Saw the sun’s rising slow.”’ 

The little book called ‘‘ Government and Co,, Limited,” which 
A. C. McClurg & Co. have just published for Mr. Horatio W. 
Seymour of this city, is like the blast of a trumpet. An ‘‘examin- 
ation of the tendencies of privilege in the United States,” it is 
clear, forcible and penetrating. Mr. Seymour does not compro- 
mise with his subject nor with his opponents; his blow is straight 
from the shoulder and his courage is prodigious, It is just the 
kind of document we need in this country, one which looks a 
political question squarely in the face and judges it as a question 
of right, and not as a question of expediency. His contention is 
that privilege in securing the taxation of one individual for the 
benefit of another, in class-discrimination, in blinding the people 
to the real danger of its encroachments, has not only injured the 
nation commercially, but morally also. Mr. Seymour is a good 
fighter, and in more than a score of short, terse, vigorous chapters 
he attacks the strongholds of protection, There is no wavering, 
no juggling with words, no diplomatic circumlocution, It will be 
attacked as one-sided, but that very strenuousness is a thing to 
welcome; we have had far too much trimming of sails to the shift- 
ing wind. This book does not face both ways; it stands firmly 
for one doctrine, that the way out of the difficulties it describes. 
‘*is straight out to the higher ground of honesty and to the purer 
air of truth.” Mr. Seymour was for many years the managing 
editor of the Chicago Hera/d, but he is now publisher of the 
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Chronicle, the new Democratic daily. The building and plant of 
The Evening Post have been secured for this paper, which is to be 
issued for the first time early in June. 

The recent opening of Steinway Hall is important to the city be- 
cause we have long nesded here a small place for lectures and 
chamber concerts. The only rooms of the kind, Apollo Hall and 
the Auditorium Recital Hall, are both awkwardly arranged and 
bad acoustically. But the new hall seats about 700, and stands 
the test of sound perfectly. Its arrangement is capital, with one 
gallery and a line of boxes behind the parquet; the decorations are 
most felicitous. The chief colors are Tuscan red and dull green, 
an effective combination, and the motive of the designs is Italian 
Renaissance, the school to which the building itself belongs. Over 
the proscenium arch is a frieze painted by Mr. Charles Holloway 
of this city, which is the centre and focus of the decoration of the 
hall. The subject is chosen from Norse mythology, but treated in 
such a way that it is in keeping with the main design. Mr. Hol- 
loway has conceived his theme imaginatively and painted it decor- 
atively, with a knowledge of the limitations and the opportunities 
of that kind of work. The burial of Balder gives him a fine op- 
portunity for the processional effect which is desirable in such a 
composition, and the interpretation seems to have caught the spirit 
of the northern myths, Its coloring is simple and yet rich, very 
lovely in tone, The figures, especially the horses, are in a measure 
conventionalized in the true decorative spirit. As a whole it is a 
dignified and noble piece of work, with a certain beautiful serenity 
about it. Mr. Dwight H. Perkins is the architect of the Hall and 
the high building in Van Buren Street which contains it. The 
design of the exterior is excellent in its simplicity and imposing 
strength, for the arched entrance is flanked by columns which seem 
large enough to support the great superstructure. Mr. Perkins is 
a young architect, who, since he can do work of this kind, deserves 
to be known. : 

Secretary Carlisle’s selection of Mr. Henry Ives Cobb as archi- 
tect of the new Federal building to be erected in this city is a for- 
tunateone. Mr. Cobb has attained a great reputation here and 
has done much to beautify the city. The Newberry Library, the 
Union and Athletic clubs, and the University of Chicago are the 
finest things he has done here; and, though his designs for office 
buildings are much less notable, we may confidently expect a 
scholarly and beautiful piece of work. The precedent established 
by this selection of a prominent architect for Federal work is of 
enormous importance. 
CHICAGO, 21 May, 1895. 


The Fine Arts 
The Loan Exhibition for Charity 

THE ART LOAN EXHIBITION at Ortgies’s galleries in aid of the 
New York Cancer Hospital and other charities has been made 
more than ever attractive by the addition to the many works of 
art there displayed of two fine landscapes by Turner and an 
important painting by Constable, both belonging to Mr. Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt. The ‘‘Grand Canal, Venice,” and ‘‘ Boulogne 
Harbor” are examples of Turner's second and most gener- 
sf appreciated manner, mid-way between his early topographi- 
work and his later extravaganzas in color, Both are very 
high in key compared with the Constable, ‘‘ Hadleigh Castle,” 
which hangs between them. The latter is a view of two ruined 
towers upon a height, with a wide expanse of flat coastwise coun- 
try below to the right, and a somewhat conventional stormy sky, 
very impressive, however, from its huge masses of rolling cumulus 
cloud, It was originally a dark picture and has become still 
darker with age. Its execution, too, is of that very broad sort 
_ which with most English painters results in emptiness; but 
Constable, like our own Joe Jefferson, can always be depended 
upon to reflect, at least, the sentiment of the scene, It is perhaps 
for this rcason that the neighborhood of the ‘‘ Hadleigh Castle” 
makes the ‘‘ Grand Canal,” a painting which displays vastly more 
knowledge both of nature and of art, somewhat cold and hard, 
But in the ‘‘ Boulogne Harbor,” Turner's mastery over clouds 
and waves makes us quite forget his want of emotion. Both these 
poacees seem to have suffered very little, if at all, from time. 
ith the ‘‘Staffa" and the ‘‘ British War-ship Stranded on the 
French Coast” in the Lenox Library, and the ‘‘Erebus” in the 
Metropolitan Museum, they make five splendid examples of 

Turner's best period now on public exhibition in New York City. 
The managers of the exhibition have published, for the benefit 
cf the same charities, five monographs, excellently printed and 
generously illustrated, They are on ‘‘ Lace,” by Mrs. J. Boor- 
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man Johnston; ‘‘Silver,” by J. H. Buck; ‘‘ Tapestry and Em- 
broidery,”’ by J. Getz; ‘*‘ Bookbinding,” by William L. Andrews 
and William Matthews; and ‘‘ Fans,’’ by Miss Waern. We shall 
discuss them at length in an early number of Ze Critic, content- 
ing ourselves for the present with drawing the attention of collec- 
tors and amateurs to their publication. The exhibition will re- 
main open only till May 29. 





Art Notes 

SINCE ITS OPENING, the Free Art Exhibition at the Hebrew In- 
stitute, in East Broadway, under the auspices of the University 
Settlement Society and the Educational Alliance, has been visited 
by 50,280 people. The attendance on last Saturday was 7,244; 
on Sunday 5,607. These figures indicate that the number of vis- 
itors this year will be double that at the two former exhibitions, 

—The centenary of Corot’s birth will be celebrated by an exhi- 
bition of his works in Paris, and the erection of a monument in the 
Parc Monceau. 


—The Macy Manual Art Building at the Teachers’ College was 
formally opened on May 18, There was a demonstration of the 
principles of Froebel’s system by the college kindergarten de- 
partment, under the direction of thesuperintendent, Miss Angeline 
Brooks; and meetings for the discussion of the manual arts, and 
of the system of teaching the same. The proceeds of a luncheon 
served by members of the Brooks Alumnz Association were given 
to the Bryson Kindergarten, one of the schools established by the 
Kindergarten Society of this city. 

—The Duchess d’Uzés is at work on a colossal statue of the 
Virgin, which she intends to place on a rocky peak on her estate, 

—J. F. Raffaélli, the French painter whose pictures were ex- 
hibited here with those of Mr, Abbey, sailed for France on Tues- 
day last. He had shown.his paintings and delivered several lec- 
tures in several of the larger American cities, 

—‘‘ Society Pictures by George du Maurier”’ is a limp, oblong, 
paper-covered, badly printed collection of caricatures by the 
author of ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson” and ‘‘ Trilby.’”” (C.H.Sergel & Co.) 





Drama 
A Play and Some Sketches 

IT IS THE fashion just now for playwrights to print their un- 
acted plays. Mr. Hutton C. Hamilton has followed it and given 
to the world his ‘‘ Martha,” a highly emotional effort, in three 
acts or spasms. It is a tale of illicit love, which in the end leaves 
the stage strewn with corpses. The heroine is shut up in a room 
with the dead body of a cholera victim, the hero is shot fatally in 
attempting to rejoin her, and she herself is killed by the soldiers 
who are keeping her in quarantine. All this occurs in the Spanish 
Pyrenees. As a specimen of a novice’s work in the line of passion 
and sensationalism, the piece is rather amusing, but it would be 
unkind to treat it seriously, although it indicates some sense of 
theatrical situation. (G, P, Putnam’s Sons.) 

It is not easy to discern any particular reason for the publication 
in book-form of the ‘‘ Theatrical Sketches’’ by ‘* Margaret.” 
They refer, mostly, to persons of small importance in the theatrical! 
or any other world, and can be ranked only with the paltry per- 
sonal gossip of the theatrical columns in the daily newspapers. 
The friends of one or two illustrious players, now dead, will not 
be pleased to find their names in such indifferent society. 
(Merriam Co.) 

Some time ago there appeared a condensed version of ‘‘ Madame 
Sans-Géne,”’ a novel founded on Sardou’s play of the same name 
and written apparently with the view of profiting by the great suc- 
cess of the story in dramatic form. An unabridged translation of 
the novel has now been published, with a number of illustrations, 
which are about as valuable as the text. Measured by quantity, 
this volume is worth more than its predecessor, and it will find 
favor, doubtless, among those readers who desire fuller acquaint- 
ance with the almost wholly fictitious personages of the drama. 
(Boston: Charles E. Brown & Co.) 


Music 
‘*‘ The Tzigane’ at Abbey’s 

THIS OPERETTA by Harry B, Smith and Reginald de Koven, 
producéd at Abbey’s on May 16, is not a work of art. Neither is 
it a skilful piece of dramatization. It is a gaudy and dazzling 
spectacle, and its stage-pictures, which at times remind one of the 
almy days of the Kiralfy Brothers, may attract the public; but 
it cannot receive commendation in this place. Mr. Smith, in pre- 
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ing his book, labored under the great disadvantage of having to 
make the interest of his story centre in the personal appearance 
and the voice of Miss Lillian Russell, who, despite the glory of 
her garments and the glamor of her vocal athletics, was not an in- 
spiring heroine, Mr. Smith's plot is uninteresting; his incidents 
are insignificant. Two actions impress themselves upon the 
memory—an emotional fit of Mr. Jefferson de Angelis in the first 
act, anda simulation of extreme intoxication by Mr. Joseph Herbert 
inthe second. There is no literary merit in the dialogue or the 
lyrics. Mr. Smith’s highest achievement is an effective scenic dis- 
play at the close of the second act, when the Tsar and his army 
are seen setting out to turn Napoleon and his Grande Armée back 
from Moscow. 

Mr, de Koven's music begins well and ends tamely. He starts 
with Russian’ folk-melodies and speedily drops into Viennese 
waltzes and Sullivan melodies. The finale of the second act is 
effective, and the ‘‘ Ring Song” is a lovely example of what the 
best operetta music ought tobe. Mr. de Koven has proved him- 
self to be capable of much more interesting work than this, and he 
will doubtless please the public again; but he must have a better 
libretto, The book is the more important part of an operetta. No 
audience will sit through a bad play for the sake of a few good 
musical numbers, but a good, brisk comedy will carry inferior 
music, The performance of the operetta is satisfactory. The 
mounting of the production is simply gorgeous, the costumes are 
marvels of taste, and the scenery has a high theatrical value. 





The New Jersey Historical Society 


THIS SOCIETY celebrated its semi-centenary on May 16 in the 
Lenox Lyceum, Newark, ex-President Harrison being the guest of 
honor. Dr. Samuel H. Pennington, the Society's President, pre- 
sided; the ceremonies were 
opened with a review of the So- 
ciety’s history by the Recording 
Secretary, Mr. William Nelson. 
Dr. Austin Scott, President of 
Rutgers College, offered to Mr. 
Harrison, in the name of the So- 
ciety, a gold medal commemo- 
‘rating the centenary of Wash- 
Z ington’s inauguration. In the 
< course of his address of thanks, 
Mr. Harrison made the follow- 
ing remarks :— 

‘I recall, gentlemen, with 
pleasure, that great trip through 
your State in 1889, when, with 
every demonstration of honor to 
the flag and of honor to those 
who-for the time being held public office, the citizens of New 
Jersey and New York worthily commemorated the establish- 
ment of the National Union and the inauguration of the civil 
government under the Constitution. It will be to me a great 
pleasure to add this medal which your Society has so gen- 
erously voted, and which this Society’s representative has so 
graciously presented, to other souvenirs of a great occasion. 
And now, my countrymen, one word. This Society, as I have 
said, is organized for retrospect, but retrospect that is full of 
instruction and that takes hold of the future. If these incidents 
of early life in New Jersey were merely reminiscences—if you did 
not find in the example of these pioneers and in the example of 
these heroes in war and these leaders in civic thought, inspiration 
for the future, your Society would have a less worthy subject of 
study and pursuit. But, my countrymen, in all these things there 
is inspiration. We are taught a lesson that should influence us as 
citizens in dealing with these great questions that are before us. 

‘* We shall not lose hope of the right solution of every public 
question; we shall not lose hope that the glory of the flag shall be 
augmented as the years goon. We shall not lose hope that the 

ite foundation upon which our Government has been estab- 
ished shall endure so lung as we find in the hearts of our fellow- 
citizens veneration for those who framed this Government and love 
for those who died that it might be established. And now, gen- 
tlemen of the Society, Mr. President, I beg you to excuse further 
Speech, to pardon the inaccuracy of what has been said, and to 
allow me in conclusion profoundly to thank you, not only for this 
medal, but for the gracious reception which you have given to me 





. Prof. Woodrow Wilson of Princeton closed the exercises with 
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an address on ‘‘ The Course of American History."’ Ex-President 
Harrison was made an honorary member of the Society. 


The Willard Statue 


THE STATUE of Emma Hart Willard, by Alexander Doyle, pre- 
sented to the Troy Female Seminary by an association formed for 
that purpose, was unveiled on May 16, Francis N. Mann, Jr., 
President of the association, made the presentation speech, and the 
Rev. Dr, John M. Taylor, President of Vassar College, delivered 
the oration, ‘The benediction was pronounced by the Rey. Dr. J. 
Ireland Tucker of Troy. In the afternoon of the same day took 
place the dedication of Russell Sage Memorial Hall, Mr, Sage’s 
gift to the Seminary where Mrs. Sage was educated, President 
Stryker of Hamilton College making the presentation speech. © Mr. 
Depew delivered an oration commemorating Miss Willard and her 
noble pioneer work for the cause of the education of woman. In 
conclusion he said :— 

‘‘ The most interesting book which could be issued from our 
press would be one which detailed the results of higher education 
for women in the last quarter of acentury. It has opened for them 
opportunities for a livelihood beyond the dreams of the past. It has 
emancipated them from the needle, with its conditions of slavery 
and of pauperism. It has giventhem numberless fields where brains 
and training receive their reward. Not only has the community 
been relieved from dangers, not only has the State been saved from 
burdens, not only has the world had its distress enormously alle- 
viated, but industry and art and invention have been stimulated and 
quickened by woman's touch and genius. Journalism and litera- 
ture have been broadened and vivified by the efforts of the alumnz 
of these great institutions, The American home has found in ed- 
ucated woman a more attractive wife, and a mother who is also a 
teacher, The educated woman has arrived, and her coming has 
done as much for the beauty and the splendor and the loveliness of 
American civilization as the discovery of America by Columbus 
under the auspices of Queen Isabella did for the world,”’ 


lM. Daudet Starts for England 


(G. W. S., in the 7ridune] 

M. ALPHONSE DAUDET’s visit to London seems likely to occur 
within afew days.* He has been much heralded and interviewed. 
The French press discusses his going as if he were bound for Cen- 
tral Africa. The English press discusses his coming as if he were 
a Siamese Prince, or an envoy from another planet, M. Daudet 
himself plainly regards his journey as an adventure entitling him 
to the prayers of the pious in all the churches, ‘‘ My prepara- 
tions,” he cries in tragic tones, ‘‘ are at last complete.’’ ‘There is 
some justification for the tragic tones if you reflect that he travels 
with a whole caravan of relations and attendants; his wife, his 
mother-in-law, his brother, I think, certainly his son and his son's 
wife and his secretary and I know not how many more. An 
Englishman would make less fuss if he were setting out for the 
Malay Peninsula, To a Frenchman, and perhaps to a French 
writer most of all, the fuss is part of the attraction, He likes to 
feel that the eyes of his countrymen are on him as he buys his 
ticket at the Gare du Nord or bends over his basin on the Chan- 
nel steamer. He firmly believes that he is to encounter unknown 
perils. He has certainly made his will and taken leave of his 
friends with a solemnity befitting one who departs and knows not 
whether he shall ever return, To him, as to most of his country- 
men, a journey of eight hours, four of them beyond the confines of 
his native land, is anevent. He thinks of himself as a rival to 
Stanley and a worthy successor to the Abbé Huc, The English 
are amused but keep their countenances, and they are quite pre- 
pared to welcome a distinguished writer without scrutinizing his 
foibles, and to lionize him to his heart’s content. 

M. Daudet’s most intimate friend in England seems to be an 
eminent American, Mr. Henry James, to whom M. Daudet con- 
signs himself, as he explains in hisinterview. But there are many 
literary societies which will be only too glad to pour out their 
homage at the Frenchman's feet. The Institute of Journalists, 
which grovelled before M. Zola, may be expected to offer a better 
deserved tribute to M. Daudet. I hope they will, but whether they 
do or not, the memory of their melancholy mistake remains, M. 
Daudet has once more taken pains to make it clear that he is nota 
borrower from Dickens, and that he wrote ‘‘ Fromont Jeune” 
before he had read the Englishman. But that is one of those 
rooted convictions to which the journalist himself clings. 











* See London Letter. 
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Notes 


WHILE THE EDITOR of Harper's Monthly carefully guards the 
secret of the authorship of the ‘‘ Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc,” the publishers of the book will be less guarded. When the 
serial publication is finished and the story appears in book-form, it 
will bear the name of the author on its title-page. There will be 
a lively demand for the first copy that leaves the press! 

—A volume of lectures on historical subjects, by the late Bishop 
Lightfoet, will be published by Messrs, Macmillan & Co., in the 
course of the present year, in the Eversley Series. Three lectures on 
Christian life in the second and third centuries, and two on Eng- 
land in the latter half of the thirteenth century, have not been 
previously published, The volume will be edited by the Rev. J. 
R. Harmer, Bishop-Designate of Adelaide. The same firm will 
publish a translation of Dr. Th. Kocher’s ‘‘ Text-Book of Operatic 
Surgery,” and announces that ‘‘The Wild Ass’s Skin,” the first 
volume of the new edition of Balzac, edited by George Saints- 
bury, will be issued at once. A volume of ‘‘ Passages of the 
Bible, Chosen for their Literary Beauty and Interest,” by J. G. 
Frazer, is in press, 

—-Macmillan & Co. have in preparation ‘‘ Three Months in the 
Forests of France,” a pilgrimage in search of vestiges of the Irish 
saints, by Margaret Stokes, author of ‘‘ Six Months in the Apen- 
nines "’; and Prof. Cheyne’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Book of Isaiah.” 
This house will publish before the end of May Mr. Smalley’s vol- 
ume of ‘' Studies of Men,” selected from his London correspond- 
ence in the 7rébune; and it announces the following additions to 
Bohn's libraries: ‘‘ Select Essays of John Stuart Mill’ and ‘* Har- 
riet Martineau’s and Comte’s Positive Philosophy,” in three vol- 
umes, with an introduction$by Frederic Harrison. 

—T. Y. Crowell & Co, have in preparation ‘‘ The Old Man 
Savarin,” a volume of short stories, by Edward W. Thompson of 
The Youth's Companion ; and ‘‘ Labor Legislation in the United 
States,"’ by W. B. Shaw, sub-editor of Zhe Review of Reviews. 

—T. Y. Crowell & Co. will issue in June a volume containing 
the forty-two articles on Lincoln printed in The /ndependent of 
April 4, with an introduction by Dr, William Hayes Ward. They 
announce, also, a popular illustrated edition, at a reduced price, 
of ‘‘ The Narrative of Captain Coignet, Soldier of the Empire.” 

—In ‘‘Children of the Soil,”” Henryk Sienkiewicz treats the 

uestion, ‘‘ What can an honorable woman do to assist a man in 

¢ present age in civilized society?” He shows what a vain, 
selfish and untrue woman can do to destroy a man, and uses her 
as an effective foil for the heroine of the story. The book is pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., who announce, also, ‘‘ The Head 
of a Hundred: Being an Account of Certain Passages in the Life 
of Humphrey Huntoon, Esq., sometyme an Officer in the Colony 
of Virginia,” edited by Maud Wilder Goodwin, whose ‘‘ Colonial 
Cavalier’ is reviewed on another page of this number of Zhe 
Critic. 

—A. C, McClurg & Co. will shortly publish ‘‘ The Eye and its 
Relation to Health,” by Chalmer Prentice, M. D. 

—J. B. Lippincott Co. have in press the Memoirs of Gen. James 
Longstreet ; a novel by Capt. King, ‘‘ Captain Dreams,” and one 
by the author of ‘‘ The Queen Against Owen,” entitled ‘‘ The 
Prince of Balkistan"’; and two short tales by Josiah Allen's Wife, 
**Josiah’s Alarm” and ‘‘ Abel Perry’s Funeral,” in pocket-editions. 
Owen Wister's first novel, ‘‘ The Dragon of Wantley : his Tale,” 
has gone into a second edition. 

—Ginn & Co, have ready a volume of ‘‘ Exercises in Old Eng- 
lish,” by Prof. Albert S. Cook, Ph.D., of Yale. 

—Mr, Bok las secured the services of Mr. William Martin 
Johnson, who illustrated the Garfield edition of ‘‘Ben Hur,” as 
art editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal; he has secured, also, the 
services of a rising young journalist as his assistant editor. Here- 
tofore Mr, Bok has been his own art and literary editor, but now 
he proposes to do less detail work and to give more time to getting 
up new ideas. 

—The Burrows Bros. Co. of Cleveland, O., announce the first 
complete reissue of the Jesui: Relations, the original text to be ac- 
companied page for page by a careful English translation. The 
work, which will be completed in about sixty volumes of 300 pages 
each, will contain facsimiles of the different title-pages, repro- 
ductions of all the maps and oe notes, bibliographies, etc. 
The edition will probably be limited to 750 copies, and publication 
be begun in the fall. The only complete set of the Relations now 
existing is in the Lenox Library. 
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—The first number of Zhe Bachelor of Arts, a ** monthly 
magazine devoted to university interests and general literature,” 
is a most cieditable performance. In general make-up it is un- 
conventional, being long and narrow, instead of short and thick, 
and the typography is attractive. John Seymour Wood, author of 
‘¢Gramercy Park” and other clever stories, is the literary editor, and 
Walter Camp the athletic editor. There are poems by Gertrude 
Hall, Albert Matthews and Duffield Osborne, and prose by Mabel 
L. Todd, H. A. Winthrop, E. S. Martin, ex-Judge Henry E. How- 
land and others. Judge Howland describes a ‘‘ town and gown” 
riot in New Haven in 1854 in which he took part, and his descrip- 
tion is as vivid as that of a trained war-correspondent. The de- 
partment of Book Notices contains much lively reading. 

—Mrs. Burton Harrison has written an Essay on ‘‘ The Myth 
of the ‘ Four Hundred,’” which will appear in the July Cosmo- 
politan, There is no writer better fitted to dispel this myth than 
Mrs. Harrison: her essay will be awaited with keen interest. 

—Mr. R. W. Gilder, editor of The Century, sailed for Europe 
with his family, on the Normannia, on Thursday last. He will 
remain abroad till autumn, and then, after a few months’ stay in 
New York, will rejoin his family on the Continent, It is his sec- 
ond visit to Europe, the first having been made over fifteen years 
ago. 

—William Dean Howells has recorded his experiences with the 
begging fraternity in two papers written for Zhe Century, the first 
of which will appear in the June number. 

—Mark Twain, who arrived from Europe on May 18, went to 
see the dramatization of ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson” for the first time 
on Saturday night last. Someone spied Mr. Clemens in his box 
and called upon him for a speech. ‘‘ Never in my life,” he said, 
‘*have I been able to make a speech without preparation, and I 
assure you that this position in which I find myself is one totally 
unexpected, I have been hemmed in all to-day by W. D. Howells 
and other frivolous persons, and we have been talking everything 
in the world except that of which speeches are constructed. Then, 
too, seven days on the water is not conductive to speech-making. 
I will only say that I congratulate Mr. Mayo. He has certainly 
made a beautiful play out of my rubbish. His is a charming gift. 
Confidentially, I have always had an idea that I was well equipped 
to write plays, but I have never encountered a manager who 
agreed with me.” In August Mr. Clemens will start on a lectur- 
ing-tour around the world, which will end in May, 1896. San 
Francisco will be the starting-point, the itinerary including Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Tasmania, Ceylon, India, South Africa and 
England: His manager is R. S. Smithe of Melbourne. Wednes- 
day night, by the way, was a ‘‘ Mark Twain night” at the Herald 
Square Theatre, Mr. Clemens being present attended by a num- 
ber of prominent literary people. He made a capital speech. 


—The condition of Gail Hamilton has not improved during this 
week, But little hope is left of her recovery. 


—Franz von Suppé, the well-known Austrian composer, died 
in Vienna on May 22. He was born at Spalato, Dalmatia, 20 
April, 1820. His full name was Francesco Ezechiele Ermene- 
gildo Cavaliere Suppé Remelli. His best-know works are the 
operettas ‘‘Fatinitza’” and ‘‘ Boccaccio,” and the overture to 
‘* Poet and Peasant.” He wrote, also, a requiem, a symphony 
and a mass, besides overtures, quartettes, etc. 


—The Royal Geographical Society commemorated, on May 20, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the departure from England of the third 
Arctic expedition of Sir John Franklin, which sailed from Green- 
hithe on May 24, 1845, and never returned. Among those pres- 
ent were the Duke of York, Mr. Bayard, and some of the sur- 
vivors of the expeditions which went in search of Sir John Franklin. 


—At the sale, by Bangs & Co., last week, of Charles A. Mont- 
gomery’s collection of first editions of American authors, Lowell's 
“The Biglow Papers,” Cambridge, 1848, brought $17.50; ‘“‘A 
Fable for Critics,” Putnam, 1848, $8.50; ‘‘Fireside Travels,” 
Boston, 1864, $2.50; ‘‘The Biglow ae of Second Series, Bos- 
ten, 1867, $7.50; ‘‘Among My Books,” 1870, $7, and ‘‘M 
Study Windows,” 1871, $5.50; Donald G. Mitchell’s ‘‘F 
Gleanings,” Harper’s, 1847, his first book, $3.50; ‘‘Reveries of a 
“Bachelor,” New York, 1850, $4.25; G. P. Morris, ‘‘The Deserted 
Bride,” etc., 1853, $3; J. K. Paulding, ‘‘New York,” 1828, 
scarce, $5.25; ‘‘A Christmas Gift from Fairy Land,” Appletons, 
1838, $5.25; E. A. Poe, ‘* The Conchologist’s First Book,” 
Philadelphia, for the author, 1839, original pink boards, $8; W. 
Gilmore Simms, ‘‘The Book of My Lady, a Melange,” Philadel- 
phia, 1833, very little known, $7; Richard Henry Stoddard, 
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Poems,” brown cloth, a age “E $5; Mrs. ne: . —_—_ Reotoge, Be Robert. | Supp pressed Chapters, 1.25. Charles Serthaae’s Sons. 
“The Mayflower,” New York, 1843, $4.50; Bayard Taylor, *‘The & A n Finance. an ally & Co, 
Ballad of Abraham Lincoln,” $2.25; H. D. Thoreau, ‘‘Excur- Cane, Wim & dues” Toe Henry E, Watts Vol, ne sien ncriboer'e Ree 
sions,” Boston, 1863, $3; John G, Whittier, ‘‘Incidental Poems, Chambers, Arthur. “Our Life After Death.” x. Phila: W. Jacobs & Co, 


Accompanied with Letters,” etc., Haverhill (Mass.), A. W. 
Thayer, printer, 1828, containing Whittier’s first poem in a book, 
$35; same, ‘‘Poems,” 1838, $5.50; same, 1849, $5.25; N. P. 
Willis, ‘‘Sketches,""S. G. Goodrich, 1827, his first book when 
only twenty, $3.85; and ‘‘The Chap-book,” vol. I., Chicago, 
Stone & Kimball, 1894, $6.25. 

The following prices also were paid: T. B. Aldrich, ‘‘Daisy’s 
Necklace,” 1857, $2.70; W. C. Bryant, ‘‘Discourse on W, Ir- 
ving,” 1860, $4; ‘‘ Hymns, ”’ 40 p., n. d., $4; George William 
Curtis, ‘‘Nile Notes, ’ 1851, $5.25; ‘‘The Potiphar Papers,” 1853, 
$4.05; ‘‘The Croakers,” Bradford Club, 1860, 100 printed, $8; 
R. W. Emerson, ‘‘English Traits,” 1856, $6; J. T. Fields, 
“With Charles Dickens, 1876, $2; ‘‘Philip Freneau’s Works,” 
Philada., 1788, $2.75; Goodale, ‘‘In Berkshire,” 1879~'80, $1.60; 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, ‘‘Alnwick Castle,” 1836, $4; Hawthorne, 
“Mosses from an Old Manse,” 1846, $9; Seven Gables,”’ un- 
cut, 1851, $5.25; ‘‘Marble Faun,” 1860, $5. 503 “‘Old Home,” 
1863, $4.75; J. G. Holland, ‘‘Every-day Briefs,” 1876, $1.70; O. 
W. Holmes, ‘‘The Autocrat,” 1831—' 2, $5; new series, 1858, $18; 
“Currents and Counter-Currents,” 1860, $5.50; W. Irving [trans- 


lation by, in part, rare], F. Depons, ‘‘Voyage,” etc., N. Y., J. 
Riley, 1806, $10.50; ‘‘Margaret M. Davidson,” 1841, $5.50; 
Longfellow, ‘*Proverbes Dramatiques, ” Portland, 1830, $5.50; 
“Soggi,”” 1832, $5; ‘‘Poems,” illustrations by Huntington, Phila- 
delphia, 1845, $10; ‘‘Kavanagh,” 1849, $3.50; ‘‘Hiawatha,” 
1855, $4.25; ‘‘Miles Standish,” 1858, $4.25; ‘*‘Wayside Inn,” 


” 1867, $4; ‘‘Poems of the Old 
South,” 1877, $3; ‘Skeleton in Armor,” 1877, $3.25; ‘‘The 
Divine Tragedy,” 13 vols., 8vo, uncut, Boston, 1867, $9. The 
catalogue of the collection, compiled by Mr. Montgomery, wil! in- 
terest collectors. 


Publications Received 


And , Willia ee Engravin P. London: Seeley & Co. 
Art Taam Wenenees Raggy int hlet eles ew York: Art Loan Exhibition, 
Association Liniralre et Aaistigue In Internationale. gr 

_ Honoré de. Eugénie Grandet. Edited by Eugénie B rgeron. 


Hen 
ea, Th. (Mme. Blanc), The Condition of Woman in the United , 
Bey, Aleph. That Eurasian. $1.25. 


inted Official 
eens © Sane Aopen ed " Philo: Amer. Acad. Polit. & Soc. Science, 


1863, $4.25; ‘‘Flower-de-Luce, 





Holt & Co. 
ates. 
oberts Bros. 
F. Tennyson Neely, 


Chapman, Frank M. Birds of Eastern North America. Appleton & 
Clementson, George B, Road Rights and Liabilities of Wheeimen, 730 - ce ‘ a 
yom te allaghan \ 


Corbin, John, The Elizabethan Hamlet. $1.25. harles Scribner's Sons, 
Cousins, W. E. Madagascar of To-day. {. Fleming H. Revell Co, 
Dana, Charies A. The Art of News per Makin &: D. Appleton & Co, 
Defoe, Daniel. Memoirs of a Cavalier. Edited By eorge A, Alten $:. 
acmillan & Co. 
Dole, Nathan H. A Madonna of the Alps. $1.25. Little, Brown & 
Dresser, H. W. The Power ofSilence. §1.50 on: H, Ellis, 
Foster,M. A Text-Book of Physiology. 5 vols. $s. Macmillan & Co, 
Gall, John. Popular Science. soc. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
now, Frank J. Munleipal Home Rule. §r.50. Macmillan & Co. 
Hall, Basil Voyages and Travels. Thomas ar: S & Sons. 


ges 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology Vol. 5 n & Co, 

Lamb. Charles and Mary. Tales from Shakespeare. Rand, nd, McNally &Co. 

Lee, James P. Golf in Amerien, $1. da & Co. 

Lord, William S. Blue and Gol Chiceger't The Dial Press, 
Maclagan, Thomas T. Royal English Dictionary and Word Treasu 

T. Neleon & Sons. 


y, Sophie. Jimmy Bo: 
Michel! S. Weir. P tip Velaan, 1, 
McFall, Crawford, With tne Zhob Field Force. 
Molesworth, Mrs. Sheila’s Mystery. $1.00. Macmillan & os 
Montrésor, F F. Intothe Highways and Hedge D. Appleton & Co, 

Mun, Thomas, Economic Classics. Edited byt W. ; ‘Ashley. 75¢ 
Macmillan & Co, 


Noailles, Duc de. How to Save Bimetalism, sc. 

ila: Amer Academy Polit, & Soc. Science, 
ners and Addresses of Martin B, Anderson. Edited ae, liam C. M . 2 vole, 
Phila: Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc, 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Old English Dramptiss 2 parte, 


$: 
Remson, Ira. Plea for a Lower Standard in Colle cman 
Royal Handbook of Common Things and Useful In ormation. soc. 


Thomas  Mioleon & Sons. 
Ruseell, Israel C. Present and Extinct Lakes of Nevada. Amer, Book Co, 
Sienkiewicz, Henryk. Children of the Soil. [r, by Jeremiah Opti. 


Te & Co. 
La Peinture Anglaise Contemporaine, 


oar 
Paris: + Hachette & Cie, 
Svonme, Edward F, Alphabets. Macmillan & Co, 


$2.7 
ry of Samuel Pepys. Edited % Henry B. Wheatley, Vol. - - eae 
&C 
The Head ofa Hundred. Edited by Maud W. Goodwin. §1.25. siuphatey 


Latte, B 
Tolstoy, Count Leo. Master and Man, atscaaaan 


Tr. by A Hulme Denmes. c 
et: 
Fe omer. F. baad Will: Haw to Make It, e. Liter Brown Se Co. 
ie & 


Underwood, Francis H. Gray’s Quest $1.7 

Varney, Geo. J. Patriots’ Day : Concord and Lesinaion. 60c, Shepard 
Verlaine, Paul. Poems, Tr. by Gertrude Hall. §:.50 Stone & Kimball, 
White, Frank H. Christian Baptism. Amer, Baptist Pub. Soc. 
Whitney, Edson L. Government of the Colony of South Carolina 

pena ob.ns an egiios Press, 


ma ~~ 


$4.50. Macmillan 


$2. 
et Daniel. A Manual of Peda 
Reignolds-Winslow, C.M. Readings nl the 


Sizeranne, R. de la. 


Williams, Jesse Lynch, Princeton Stories. $1. ner’s Sons, 
Winter, = ve Sepreoves a . — asc. "Macmiien & Co, 
Wright, M: $3 Macmillan & Co, 
Wolseley, Visosonk The Bodine, and Fall of Napoleon. $1.25. Robert Bros 
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EDUCATIONAL 


CHERMERHORN’S Teacuenrs’ Acency. 
Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
Established 1855, 





§ East 147m Sreeer, N. Y. 
An Agency ‘valuable in proportion to its influence, 


If it merely hears of vacancies and tells 
peaches them Tirag o something, bus © & io antes to 


monde you, thet more, Ours, Recommends. 
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CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. 
1 for Se ber 26th i 

qe ees SARA] SMITH, Principal 

Norwalk, Connecticut. 

18S BAIRD’S Institute for Girls. 44 miles from now 
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Albany, N. Y. 





Miss E.ten W. Boyp, Principal. 
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Courses of Study. Location beautiful and health- 
ful. pe building with modern improvements. 
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NG SING-ON.- ‘i uDsoN. 
Pris for ‘enidens during July and silent 
nds, large, comfortable rooms, yay 
Address C, 


Extensive 
nt peearyi six 


Sinutes walk from station. 





New York. 
The Peekskill Military Academy. 


éxat Yeer. Cot, LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Maw 
ISS BALD WINS ‘School for Girls, 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within five 
years, more than forty pupils have entered Bryn 
Mawr College from this school; hgh ag admits to Vas- 
sar, Smith and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General 
and College- Preparatory courses. Eighth year opens Sept. 
1895. For circular, address, 
iss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 








RIVERVIEW 


















THE NATIONAL CONSE 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1685) 
Dr. ANTONIN. DVORAK, Dirxcror. 


Scholastic Year 1894-95 


he Serremser ist toMay rst. The faculty 

embraces the foremost artists and instructorsof America, 

and it may be affirmed that no Conserva abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers, 


HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
T Rivsrsipe Drive, 
85th and 86zh Streets, New York. 








New York, New York i A gs omnes Ave. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIR e-opens Oct. ad. 
pith H. Grecory, Exizaseru P, Getty, Principals. 





New York City, 18: Lenox Ave., near r1gth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON 
French and English School for Girls. 








NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 





T. MARY MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS , North 
sores of th Fifty- Third Soh ool Year 
paid to 


il begin Sen Sept —t 
Adaress the Reser, 
vanes, B. Suzpss, P. 


os 





FRENCH OR CERMAN. 


Illustrated Methods for Children, (Sample page: free.) 








BERLITZ & CO., Madison Square, New York City. 








If you want FRENCH BOOKS, or docks 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAI R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application, 
Importations promptly made. 





Boston, U. S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 


Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PIAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS. 


To.Publishers! 


PLEASE bear in mind that the readers of 7he 
Critic are people who love books. Zhe Critiz 
is “the first /iterary journal in America.” It is 
not political, it does not deal in general news. 
Tt is devoted to literature and the fine arts, 

















































POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
leavening strength.—Latest United S ates Government 
Food 
Roya. BakinGc Powper Co,, 106 Wall Street, New York, 








AND ME" 





The point of every Tadella pen is 
ground by hand, The smooth, even, 
easy stroke thus secured cannot be 
matched by the ordinary machine- 
stamped pen. 

Sold in 25 cent and §1.e5 boxes. Samples, 


ao styles, ro cents}; TADELLA PEN CO., 
74 Fifth Ave., New York. 








RECAMIER 
CREAM 


Removes 
TAN and SUNBURN. 
Will cure all Skin 
Eruptions. 
Sample sent postpaid 
on receipt of 25 
cents. 





Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 








131 W. gist St., 
New York. 
— 
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